nitai 
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CIE TEP A IRIE BED OE 


Mr. Jones is Torn Between Two Loves 


2 ° ol - 


It is entirely legal to commit bigamy as far as 
sausage is concerned. And a dealer can be an 
accessory to the act any day, without fear of 
an outraged customer — IF he carries Visking- 
cased sausage. 

The dealer above is just going to make a life- 
long friend of Mr. Jones. The latter, who is 
on a shopping tour has an appetite for a snack 
of sausage, stands in agonized indecision be- 
cause he loves veal sausage and salami about 
equally. 

But Mr. Dealer will tell him to take along both 
(without fear of Mrs. J.’s wrath) because both 


but Visking supplies the answer 


are securely cased in Viskings and will keep 
without loss of flavor or deterioration much 
longer than Mr. J. will permit them to exist. 


Thus does the transparent, sanitary Visking 
brighten up things for Mr. Jones, just as it 
brightens up business in every market to which 
it is introduced. Air-tight protection makes it 
possible to sell each customer two or a half 
dozen varieties (with safety) where one sau- 
sage was sold before. And, because Visking 
carries legible identification of the brand name, 
repeat business cannot stray elsewhere. 1,875 
leading manufacturers use Visking casings. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Attractive—Transparent — 
Keeps Flavor in— Protects 


Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., 
Great Britai Y 


Uniform — Trademarked — 
Modern—Costs No More 


189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario—Representatives for 
ampton & Co., Ltd., 31 Princess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England— 


Representatives for France and Belgium: Fabre et Cie, 35 Rue de la Haie Coq., Aubervilliers, Seine, France. 











Its simplicity and ease of operation 
reduce labor costs 





“BUFFALO” 
Air Stufifer 


EQUIPPED with PATENTED 


SUPERIOR PISTON—AIR, 
MEAT and WATER-TIGHT! 









HE RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


of this machine as well as its supe- 
rior features of design are responsible 
for its use today by the country’s 
LEADING sausage manufacturers. It 
enables you to fill FASTER and is 
ABSOLUTELY LEAKPROOF in 


strong safety ring prevents accidents. 


Made in 4 sizes 


Write for full details 


and list of users 














operation. NO air pressure is neces- | 


sary to LOWER the piston. Heavy, | 


| 
| 


JOHN E. SMITHCS SONS COMPANY. Buftalo.N.Y..U.S.A. | 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201S. Halsted St. 





( 
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Milder, Quicker 


Brine Cures 


© e e e « « and Packers tell us 
p that Diamond Crystal Salt also 
gives them a greater over-run 















| + Made by the exclusive Alberger ACKERS who use Diamond Crystal Salt for 
T! a ae brine cure say that this uniform, pure salt 
‘ 7 > p 
pa onan hel dissolves more readily without agitation, giving a 
eee te clear, clean brine, without scum or dirt. 
pr snes pret ye We are also told that a 75° brine of Diamond 
ON eenisnietsitant a tilt etal Crystal Salt is milder in flavor than most brines 
ipe- of the same strength, and the finished product 
ible should show a more satisfactory over-run. 
ry’s Due to the rate of penetration at which Diamond 
; ; It Crystal Salt inoculates itself into the meat, the 
; product comes out of cure quicker than with 
1 is ordinary salt. Yet, if necessary to carry the meat 
* in 





longer in the brine, the extreme mildness of 
Diamond Crystal prevents the meat from becom- 
ing oversalty. 

Whether in pickle cure, dry cure, sausage mak- 
ing, or curing casings, it will pay you to use this 
uniformly superior salt.* Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), Bulk Department, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


nts. 


S.A. 
ce: 


1 St. 
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| PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN LABOR SAVED 


produces superior 
product as well! 


Savings in labor alone often pay 
for the Jourdan Process Cooker. 
Less steam is required, shrinkage 
is reduced, and there is less re- 
jected product. With all these 
savings considered, you are actu- 
ally paying for this cooker even 
though you are not using it. 

The better looking, evenly cooked 
product it produces will boost 
your sales and increase your mar- 
gin of profit. 

The increased dividends this cook- 
er gives you will pay for it over 
and over. Write today for fur- 
ther details. 


Jourdan Process Cooker Company 
814-32 West 20th St. Chicago, IIl. 














-JOURDAN- 
PPROCESS COOKER? 


Fi & 
Px 





” on™ 























| Fully protected under U. S. Letters Patents 
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PORK 
TONGUE 


gives amazing 


PROFIT! 


With the K&J Process Cooker, 
ordinary pork tongues are easily 
converted into delicious, appetizing 
pork tongue loaf —a high priced, 
rapid-selling specialty. No binder 
required. Straight pork tongues pro- 
duce a solid, tasty well formed loaf 
that looks good, sells fast! 


Pork tongues are now priced ex- 
tremely low—only 5c per pound. 
Allowing for labor, overhead, etc., 
total production cost is only about 
10c per pound. Real profits avail- 
able! 


K & J Process Cookers produce fine, 
high quality tongue loaves. The air 
tight juices-sealed-in principle does 
it. K®&J produces tongue loaves 
above competition. Take advantage 
of this profitable market with K & J 
Process Cookers. Write for details! 


R. E. JORDAN & CO., Inc. 
900 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 














K&J 
PROCESS COOKER 
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... in hundreds of 
actual installations 
...1n all types of low- 


temperature service 








A TEST on Rock Cork which has been in contin- 
uous service for 23 years in a cold storage room 
shows moisture content of only 2.339%. J-M Rock 
Cork is the modern low-temperature insulation. 


Johns-Manville 


ROCK CORK, in large slabs 18 by 36 inches lays up fast, can be 
easily sawed and fitted to any shape. Address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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THIS FRUIT COOLER is one of 
13 insulated with Rock Cork in 
the plant of Kivits Bros., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Insulated 8 years ago. 


THIS COOLER in the plant of 
Swift 8 Co., Chicago, IIl., was 
insulated with Rock Cork in 1909. 
Inspection shows that the material 
after 23 years of uninterrupted ser- 
vice is still in very good condition. 


TIME-TESTED / 





AKE for example the experience of 
Kingan & Co. Among the pioneers 

in mechanical refrigeration of meat, this 
company made its first installation of 


Rock Cork in 1913. 


Because of their past experience with 
insulating materials, it was expected that 
the insulation would have to be replaced 
in about 10 years. 


Here as elsewhere, Rock Cork far ex- 
ceeded expectations. After 10 years, its 
condition was found to be excellent. The 
latest thorough inspection was made in 
1932—19 years after insulation. The 
condition of the Rock Cork was still so 
good that there was no reason to think 
it would not give excellent service for 
years to come, 


Since 1913, Kingan & Co. have bought 
many carloads of Rock Cork for the 
insulation of hog chill rooms, curing 
cellars, sausage rooms, beef coolers, etc., 
and every square foot is still in service. 
e e + 
Johns-Manville Rock Cork—the mod- 
ern low-temperature insulation—in tests 
as well as in actual service, has shown 
greater resistance to moisture penetra- 
tion than any other type of insulating 
material. 


J-M Rock Cork is chemically inert, 
odorless and structurally strong. It will 
not attract vermin or rats nor support the 
growth of mold or bacteria under any con- 
dition. Rock Cork is the most completely 
sanitary refrigeration insulation material 
on the market today. 


Rock Cork 
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PRACTICAL— ECONOMICAL — SCIENTIFIC 


The most practical, economical and scientifically correct meat 
grinder knives and plates in existence are the O. K. Knives 
and the C. D. Plates. Proof of these facts is that all the large 
packers and most of the prominent sausagemakers in this and 
foreign countries have adopted the O. K. Knives and 
C. D. Plates as standard equipment in their 
plants. 


Janu 











The C. D. Reversible angie hole plate 
and the O. K. Reversible angle hole 





plate are a tremendous achievement! New C. D. Reversible Pi 
They will outwear any two other plates. Gus be used on both sides, 
Write today for more particulars. 


Send for our catalog and price list giv- 
ing detailed information and construc- 
The O. K. Knife tive advice on how to take care of your 
—showing one meat grinder. 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 


knife for immediate use. The Specialty 


A KNIFE for ALL Manufacturers Sales Co. 
MAKES and STYLES of 


Grinders in existence. 2021 Grace Str eet, Chicago, Illinois 











Build up sales volume and increase profits by 
equipping your ham boiling department with 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers! Modern, efficient 
and labor saving, they insure the production of 
quality products of perfect shape, texture and 
flavor—hams that insure the maintenance of con- 
stant, profitable volume. 


Exclusive features incorporated in every 
ADELMANN Ham Boiler provide efficiency 
and economy. Elliptical yielding springs main- 
tain a constant, even pressure on the entire cover 
and prevent tilting, yet permit ham to expand 
while cooking. The self-sealing principle per- 
mits ham to cook in its own juice, greatly im- ‘ 
proving quality and flavor. Shrinkage is re- 
duced, labor costs are minimized, sales and 
volume are increased. Use ADELMANN Ham ‘ 
Boilers exclusively to guarantee profits! Write p 
for details today. 








ADELMANN Ham Boilers are 
made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned 
Steel, Nirosta Metal and Monel 
Metal, in a complete range of 
sizes. Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it actually profitable to dis- 


pose of worn, obsolete equipment e 

and equip with new ADELMANN “ADELMANN —The Kind Your ; 

Ham Boilers. Write fo rticu- 

lars today. cea Ham Makers Prefer” ; 
i 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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One stroke of the 
left hand and the steel 
band is tensioned 


2 


One stroke of the 
right hand seals the 
joint and cuts the band 
from the coil 


You’ve never seen a tool or a set of tools 
that works like this one. There is no 
wasted effort or lost motion—just a simple 
one-two action completed in one-two time. 

This is the newest addition to the com- 
plete line of Acme strapping tools —a 
combination stretching, sealing, and 
cutting mechanism that is the last word 
in speed and efficiency. 
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If sustained speed and economy in strap- 
ping are factors in your shipping room, 
let us show you how the Acme Type 
“MD” Combination Tool will reduce your 
packing time and costs..... A demon- 
stration will not obligate you in the least. 
.... Write today for literature describing 
this new tool and other Acme equipment 
designed for every strapping requirement. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago SAVE} Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
STEEL 
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They were entertained by four 
big handsome white coated men. 
The sweet cool room made them 
accept freely the sharp knives 
and sweet smelling spices. O 
Boy, what sausage they made! 
“GRIFFITH Seasonings’ were 


These Nice Lean Little Pigs Went to Market?? 


applied. The selected distilled 
spices gave out an aroma 

made the housewife smile. Thi, 
is the time to season safely and 
build your pork sausage for the 
season. We are judges of 
Pices, and select only the beg 


whole spices. 





GRIFFITH’S 


LIQUID SAUSAGE SEASONINGS and DRY SOLUBLE SPICE 


Griffith’s Liquid Spice is the choice of many 
It is readily 
used in the silent cutter. A Rich, Lasting 





of the best sausage makers. 


Flavor, and is Economical. 


Liquid Sausage Seasonings are natural 
juices distilled from the herbs such as sage, 
The extracts come 





marjoram, and bay. 


Sensible 
Seasoning 





IFFITH LABORATORIES 
« 4 


RIFFITH LABORATOR'E 
k é 


lean cuts, 
GRIFFITH’S “DRY 
SOLUBLE SPICE” 
is All the Flavor of the 
whole spice reduced in 
a dry mix. A Rich fla- 
vory taste. 


Pork” seasonings. These 


Keep your meats cold. 





from mace, nutmegs, and peppers. 
mated and emulsified. Use 3 to 4 ounces 
to a hundred pounds of freshly chopped 


All 








Griffith's 
Perfected 
PORK 

i Sausage Seasoning © 


Fe ee 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 W. 37th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Canadian Office: 532 Eastern 


Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGFTARLE PARCHMENT 








THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE 
VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT 





Here is perfect sanitary protection com- 
bined with good looks—a combination 
which appeals to users of quality meat 
products. Insoluble in water—grease, dirt 
and germ-proof, easily unwrapped, it re- 
mains the time-tested wrapper preferred 
by consumers and used by leading packers. 
It affords maximum protection and selling 


appeal at minimum cost. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON ~ 


OHIO 


OUR 36th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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SoFE FER 23 ! 
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“BOSS” Dehairers Please Users 


“BABY BOSS” Dehairer Whether it is one of the 

| smaller plants, where only 25 
hogs are killed at a time and 
that number only occasionally, 
or the largest plants, killing 700 
hogs per hour, the same report 
comes back: 


“We are well pleased.” 





KURRLE BROTHERS, Inc. 
Sausage BRAND Products 
ee | 5742 Office and Plant, Rear 2139 Kirk Ave. 
. Baltimore, Md. December 21, 1952 
The Cincinnati Butchers' Supply Corp., 


1972 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 









Gentlemen: 


Several weeks ago we installed at our plant a 
"BABY BOSS" Dehairer, which we are very satisfied with. 


After using for many years a scraper of another 
make, we found a great difference in the cost of operat- 
ing, cleaning the hogs and saving in labor. 


are glad to say that we are very well pleased 
with it m. invite visitors to our plant any time to see 
it in operation. 
Wishing you a very Merry Christmas and a 
Prosperous New Year, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


KURRLE BROS, Inc. 


Vow 














Special Notice 


We are pleased to announce to the 
trade the appointment of 


MENGES-MANGE, Ine. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


as our representatives in the middle and 
south-west. 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation | reptace your old 


3907-11 S. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., see sor em a 
Chicago, Illinois Sausuge Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio — 
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THE LEADER 
HAS 


What others dared 
not try! 


No other organization, no one but 
the leader, would dare institute 
such radical changes in stockinette 
production as in the manufacture of 
Quality-Control Stockinettes. The 
possibility for human error has 
been practically eliminated — in- 
suring the production of stocki- 
nettes uniform in size, weight, 
shape and texture. Quality-Control 
Stockinettes are the most practical 
stockinettes available, the most 
profitable available. 


This exclusive method of manufac- 
ture, in which every operation is 
closely supervised to insure uni- 
formity, was planned to save 
money for you! Production costs 
have been greatly reduced, and the 
savings passed on to you! 


You can use Quality-Control 
Stockinettes and pay no more than 
you are paying for ordinary stock- 
inettes. Our low prices will sur- 
prise you! 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES TODAY! 


Lb 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 





State 1637 


ACCOMPLISHED 














PIMIEXO 


— POWDERED — 





superior to paprika 
in five ways! 


1 


PIMIEXO mixes easily, dissolves 
readily. Is 53% more soluble than 
ordinary paprika. 


2 


More economical. PIMIEXO is 
concentrated—goes 25% to 33% 
farther. A small amount goes a 


long way. 


PIMIEXO adds a superior flavor to 
meat products. Adds zest to sau- 
sage, soups, canned foods, etc. 


4 


Imparts more color. Produces a 
rich, brilliant, natural red color 
that distinguishes PIMIEXO prod- 


ucts. 


The attractive color and wonderful 
flavor added by PIMIEXO builds 
business, increasing sales and 
profits. 


Order PIMIEXO today or write for 
complete particulars and sample 
for test purposes. No obligation. 


Used extensively by I. A. M. P. members 


CHIL] PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
1841 East 50th St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Chicago Kansas City 
160 E. Illinois St. 215 Pershing Rd. 
“THE HOUSE OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY” 
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FERMENTING OF CASINGS 
IS NO LONGER NECESSARY! 














You can now speed 
up and lower the cost 
of your casing clean- 
ing operations, and 
produce stronger, 
better casings of a 
pure pearly white- 


ness. 














The Hubbard Velvet Drive Casing Crushing Machine 
Patent Applied For 


After a long period of successful operation in a 
number of the outstanding casing cleaning plants, this 
machine is now offered to casing cleaning establish- 
ments as a finished, thoroughly proven, casing pro- 
cessing means that will produce results meeting all 
requirements for quick cleaning of hog casings (from 
two to four hours from killing operation to clean 


casings). Disagreeable odors are practically elimi- 
nated; casings are stronger, whiter, and of a quality 
never before equalled. The superior design and unique 
construction of this machine (patent applied for) 
makes it the outstanding achievement in the casing 


industry. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete Equipment for Packing Plants 


718-732 West 50th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





WHEN YOU THINK OF 


EQUIPMENT 


THINK OF HUBBARD 
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The EGG CARTON 








ey 


ANUALARAARANARE EEE 


& 





EGG 





HIS carton tells the housewife 

that the eggs it contains are 
WORTH being protected and 
displayed properly. It sells the 
idea of quality and makes it pos- 
sible for you to make a legitimate 
profit. 


Self Locking Cartons project the 
egg forward instead of hiding it; 
they offer cushioned protection. 


Without question, they are the 
market's biggest value carton 
when considered from the stand- 
points of appearance, protection 
and sales appeal. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


ee ae eee 


CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 


That «Talks» QUALITY 








A FEW WELL- 
KNOWN USERS 


Swift & Company 

Armour and Company 

Wilson & Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

National Tea Co. 

American Stores Co. 

Young’s Market Co., 
Ine. 

Southern Grocery 
Stores, Inc. 

Economy Grocery 
Stores Corp. 

The Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. 

Washington Co-op. 
Egg & Poultry Assn. 

Beatrice Creamery Co. 

Golden State Milk 
Products Co. 

Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Bowman Dairy Co. 

Land-O-Lakes Cream- 
ery, Inc. 

















CHEAP GEASONINGS 
are the most 





The Man Who Knows 





The Man You Know 











Makers of the genuine H. J. 
Mayer, Special Frankfurter, 
Bolog Pork 8 ge (with 
and without sage), Braun- 





Wonder Pork Sausage Sea- 
sonings. 

Beware of products bearing similar 

name—only H. J. Mayer makes the 

genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 


H.J. Mayer & Sons Co., 6819-27 S. Ashland Av., Chicago 


expensive 


“Cheap” seasonings are sel- 
dom inexpensive. They take 
their toll in reduced profits 
and dwindling sales because 
they invariably fail to give 
the fine results and perfect, 
sales building flavor that 
MAYER’S Special Sausage 
Seasonings guarantee. 


Buying seasonings by price 
alone is false economy—we 
can prove it! By actual in- 
vestigation, the difference 
between MAYER’S Special 
Sausage Seasoning and the 
lowest prices quoted is only 
1/14c per pound of sausage 
—only $00.000714! A dif- 
ference far too small to risk 
using anything but the best. 
Write for details. 


< 
H. J. MAYER SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONING 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 








Bemidtlochiucelieti¢omisahtochin 


\ 


Use Bemis 
Stockinette 


For your Beef and Veal Cuts, 
Whole Spring Lambs, Hams, 
Franks, Pork Loins, etc.— and thus 
make them more attractive, more 
sanitary, more salable! 


Our prices are right; and our 
service is equal to the best. 


Buy your Stockinette from the 
concern whose slogan is: “Since 
1858, the World's Largest Makers 
of Quality Bags.” 


For prices and samples, write 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“IED 
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Destructive Bill Before Congress 


WOULD ELIMINATE CASH MARKET AND TURN 
SURPLUS HOGS BACK TO FARMER 


One of the most injurious bills 
ever placed before Congress has 
already passed the House of 
Representatives. This bill is 
H. R. 13991, and proposes what 
is in effect a huge sales tax on 
hogs which would carry a total 
of from 50 to 100 per cent on 
pork. 

Through this bill, its sponsors 
propose to establish a fixed high- 
er price for hogs by requiring 
the packer to pay the difference 
between, the actual market price 
he pays, and the arbitrary fixed 
price, virtually a tax. This fixed 
price at the start would be 3%c 
per pound to the farmer, increas- 
ing at intervals to a top of about 
734c. The tax would be paid to 
the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The farmer would receive a 
certificate entitling him to a re- 
bate equal to his proportionate 
share of the “tax proceeds,” after 
cost of administration had been 
deducted, provided he reduces 
by 20% the tonnage of hogs he 
marketed. 

When the market value of 
hogs goes down, the tax bounty 
goes up to make the fixed arbi- 
trary price. 


Who Pays the Tax? 


The packer certainly can’t ab- 
sorb this exorbitant tax, be- 
cause it may be from 20 to 40 
times the net average of profits 
for the past 10 years. And the 
Sponsors of the bill know the 
packer could only handle a great- 
ly reduced volume of pork, if 


Has Already Passed House 


he were compelled to bear this 
burden. 

The idea is to pass it along to 
the consumer. But what con- 
sumer is going to pay double the 
price for pork when the price of 
his other meats and foods re- 
mains unchanged? He’ll simply 
shift from pork to beef or veal 
or whatever his appetite and 
pocketbook dictate. 


Results Would Be Tragic 
for the Farmer 


Up to now, the farmer has 
never had to worry about a cash 
market for his hogs. He has had 
this daily cash market for all he 
cared to dispose of. 

But the passage of this bill, 
intended to help the farmer, 
would eliminate that cash mar- 
ket. Terminal markets would 
become quickly congested—a 
huge surplus of hogs would pile 
up in the country, getting heav- 
ier and increasing production of 
undesirable and unsalable pork. 

Instead of adding to the buy- 
ing power of the nation, this bill 
would merely transfer buying 
power from one class to another. 
The consumer would substitute 
many other foods for pork. If 
the price of pork is not competi- 
tive, he will buy such products 
as fish, beef, veal, lamb, fruits, 
vegetables, cheese, spaghetti, 
macaroni and many other food 
products instead of pork. 

And the farmer would be the 
real sufferer! The very meas- 
ures intended to help him would 
be his own undoing. 


Inventories Taxed, Too! 

The proposed bill would im- 
mediately tax pork inventories, 
and require the payment of the 
tax in cash as soon as the prod- 
ucts are sold. The inventory tax 
would be increased at stated in- 
tervals until the arbitrary, rela- 
tive, fixed hog price is reached. 
Immediately, pork would be 
thrown out of the competitive 
class, and curtailment of con- 
sumption would likewise be im- 
mediate. 

Packers would be compelled to 
cut down their inventories and 
it is probable that the industry 
could operate only on a fresh 
pork basis. 


Register Your Vigorous 
Protest at Once! 


This bill has already passed 
the House, and is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. It is im- 
perative that immediate and vig- 
orous protest be registered by 
those who oppose this tax on 
hogs and pork. . The future of 
the hog packing industry and the 
farmer are at stake! Write to: 
1. The Senators from your state. 

2. Senator C. L. McNary, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., and 
other members of the Committee, 
especially any from your state. 

3. Any other national legislators 
whom you may know. 

—protesting vigorously against 

the imposition of such a tax, and 

asking that your protest be laid 
before the Senate and House 

Agricultural Committees. 


H. P. Smith Paper Company 


H.P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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STANDARDIZE 


YOUR DRY SAUSAGE LINE 








PROTECTION 
for Jobbers 
and Distributors 


Not alone the protec- 
tion of the Circle E 
trademark which 
stands for top quality 
in Dry Sausage, but 
also the protection of 
a house that solicits no 
business from the retail 
trade. 


If you pride yourself 
on being a judge of 
good Dry Sausage, we 
know Circle E_ prod- 
ucts will please you— 
and please your cus- 
tomers. Send for com- 
plete details of our plan. 
At the same time we'll 
answer your questions, 
if you have any. Write 
today. 























Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


and you will 


STABILIZE 
SALES and PROFITS 


Admittedly, sausage business is built on good quality 
and fine flavor that is always uniform. This is espe- 
cially true of Dry Sausage. Consumers want to 
judge today’s purchase by yesterday’s enjoyment of 
the product. And retailers base buying on consumer 


preference. ° 


If you buy Dry Sausage here, there and everywhere— 
if you handle one brand today, another tomorrow, 


how can you be assured of uniformity? 


In dealing with Circle E, you are offered a line so 
full and complete that you can secure any Dry Sau- 
sage product, no matter what it is. And you are deal- 
ing with an old established house noted for the quality 
of its product. 


Hundreds of Circle E customers have built a big, 
profitable business with this line. You can do the same. 
Get in touch with us today. 


Write for details! 


- = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Meat Plant Investment Opportunities 


Packer Willing to Look for Them Can Find 
Some Additional Profits in His Business 


Few men in the meat packing 
industry would hesitate to invest 
personal funds in a proposition 
that promised safety and an in- 
come return of 7 or 8 per cent. 

They would consider they had 
made a wise investment, and they 
might be inclined to be a little 
proud of their foresight. 

But when the _ opportunity 
arises to invest in their own busi- 
ness for an annual return several 
times greater than the average 
outside investment, they are too 
likely to look at the matter in 
another light. 

Quite often they permit the 
matter of first cost to blind them 
to possible profits. 


The profitableness of investing 
money in one’s own business is 
discussed here by those enterpris- 
ing packinghouse operators, Smith 
and Jones (see note). 


Dick Jones, the practical oper- 
ating man of the organization, is 
“sold” on the value of modern, 
up-to-date equipment as a profit- 
maker, and he presents some cold 
facts to his partner, Tom Smith. 


,NOTE—A meat plant operating execu- 
tive, well-known as a resourceful expert, 
puts his ideas and the results of his ex- 
perience into the mouths of these two 
mythical packinghouse partners, Smith 
and Jones. 

This article is the tenth in the series. 
Previous discussions appeared in 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER pages as fol- 
ows: Hog killing and cutting, Nov. 23, 
1929; 24-hour chill, March 27, 1930; loca- 
tion of departments, May 17, 1930; hog 
head processing, July 19, 1930; side sprays 
in coolers, Nov. 8, 1930; sales cooler re- 
frigeration, March 28, 1931; brine leach- 
ing vats, May 16, 1931; improved catch 
basins, January 9, 1931; molding bacon 
to be sliced, June 18, 1932; simplifying 
the defrosting process, September 17, 


It Pays to Modernize 

“Hello, Dick! I see you are busy 
with blue prints as usual.” 

“Hello, Tom! Sure I am; this job 
of building a new plant becomes more 
interesting as we get further into it.” 

“Yes, it does, Dick. I have been 
wondering what thought, if any, you 
have given to equipment for the new 
plant, and how far we ought to go in 
the way of installing new machinery.” 

“Well, Tom, I have been giving this 
matter considerable thought of late. I 
have come to the decision that we 








| Earnings Determine 
Equipment Value 


First cost—this is the obstruction 
| often difficult to see over when pur- 
| Chases to replace obsolete and ex- 
| pensive-to-operate equipment are 
| being considered. 

First cost means little. 


The worth of a machine is what 
it will earn for the business. 


A piece of equipment is a “good 
buy” when, through saving in labor 
or operating costs or increased pro- 
duction, it will earn overhead 
charges on the investment and 
leave a profit. 


A case in point is cited in the 
accompanying article. 

Figured on a kill of 350,000 hogs 
yearly a new type hog dehairing 
machine would save 


Labor $2,400.00 
Maintenance 1,750.00 
Power 660.00 
| Total $4,810.00 


This saving is equivalent to in- 
terest at 6 per cent on an invest- 
ment of a little more than $80,000, 
many times the first cost of the 
machine. 

When savings such as this are 
indicated, it is profitable to borrow 
the money, if necessary, to buy the 
equipment, 























should not move from the old plant a 
single machine that has outlived its 
usefulness and is costing too much for 
repairs, or any piece of equipment that 
is obsolete because of improved design 
or construction. 


“T am firmly of the opinion that it 
would be a mistake to keep in operation 
old machines that are costing more in 
the way of repairs, delays, etc., than 
the overhead on a new machine would 
cost.” 


The Old Question—First Cost. 


“That sounds fine, Dick, but what 
are we going to use for money? 

“We are small fry in this business, 
and we haven’t as large resources as 
we would like to have. It would please 
me if we could leave all old equipment 
behind and walk into a plant newly- 
equipped from top floor to curing cellar. 
But 1 am the treasurer of this company, 
and I know the financing difficulties.” 


“There you go again, Dick. Same old 
argument about money. You just said 
my statement sounded good, but evi- 
dently you did not analyze it suffi- 
ciently. If you had you would not bring 
up this matter of money. 


“T did not suggest throwing away 
any piece of equipment because it is 
old. I mentioned worn-out equipment 
on which repairs and upkeep are ex- 
cessive, and machines that are obsolete 
because of improvements in design and 
construction. If these machines were 
replaced the savings soon would pay 
for the cost. 


Paying Out of Savings. 


“Every once in awhile salesmen see 
me with propositions to take their pay 
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for new and improved devices out of 
the savings these modern machines will 
make for us. These are legitimate 
propositions made by responbile con- 
cerns. 

“An engine manufacturer wants to 
sell us a new engine; a boiler concern 
wants to install their boilers in our new 
plant; I have a proposition for our 
own water supply system—and in all 
these cases we can purchase these de- 
vices on the pay-as-we-save plan. 

“We have the business, and in my 
opinion the best way to keep it is to 
be up-to-date. 


Hard Questions to Answer. 
“Now, I am going to answer your 
question as to what we can use for 
money by asking you a few questions: 


“Where do you get the money to pay 
excessive maintenance on worn-out 
machines ? 

“The money to pay for the excess 
coal to keep running engines that need 
40 lbs. of steam to produce one horse- 
power when we could install engines 
that require only 20 lbs. of steam for 
the same output? 


“The money to pay 6c per 1,000 
gallons for water when we could put 
in our own water supply and get it for 
2c per 1,000 gallons? 

“The money to pay 1c per kilowatt 
hour for electricity when some of our 
competitors are making their own 
power for as low as 2 mills? 

“TI know your answer—that the 
money to pay these excess costs must 
come out of the business. The money 
must also come out of the business if 
we borrowed from the bank the amount 
required to keep up-to-date. 

“But if we can’t get out of the busi- 
ness the money to pay costs, we will 
go out of business. To my way of 
thinking, the best way to stay in busi- 
ness is to keep up-to-date on produc- 
tion costs. 

Keeping Costs in Line. 

“We can’t control the other fellow’s 
selling prices, but we can keep our 
costs in line. 

“I am all fed up on this old argu- 
ment that a concern has to operate with 
a lot of junk and obsolete equipment 
because it has no money. It isn’t at all 
a question of getting the money, but of 
proving that any particular piece of 
equipment is worn out or obsolete, and 
showing that it would be a profitable 
investment to replace it. 

“It is true that considerable money 
has been spent, in some instances, to 
install equipment for which big savings 
in operations costs were claimed, and 
that the hoped-for savings never mate- 
rialized. These were cases of poor 
judgment on someone’s part. 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT REDUCES COST OF SHAVING ON RAIL. 
Improvements in methods and equipment are enabling packers to keep costs 


low on their hog killing floors. 
hairing. 


This is particularly true in scalding and de- 
Cast-iron scalding tubs, automatic duckers, automatic control of the 


temperature of the scalding water and improved dehairing machines are turning 


out better cleaned hogs and reducing labor on the rail. 


Frequently these 


modern devices will save sufficient to pay for themselves in a very short time. 


Here is shown the operation of shoulder shaving. 


Nell Co.) 


“But how can you get around the 
case of the manufacturer who has 
performance proof on his machine and 
who is willing to back up his state- 
ments by agreeing to permit us to pay 
out of the savings made? What excuse 
have we when we delay the purchase 
of that kind of equipment except that 
we don’t want to save money. Bankers 
are not so dumb as to loan thousands 
of dollars to a going concern and then 
hold back on money that will make 
greater economies possible. 


“Of course, Tom, I am not trying to 
tell you that buying or selling on the 
Ppay-as-you-save basis is the proper 
method in all instances. I am merely 
citing cases to show that the element 
of doubt as to savings is removed, to a 
very great extent, when the concern 
manufacturing a piece of equipment is 
willing to put it into a plant on that 
basis. 


Money Available When Needed. 


“And speaking of where money for 
improvements is to come from, I am 
reminded of an experience of my 
earlier days. 


“A packing plant had a very poor 
layout in a certain department, necessi- 
tating much extra labor in handling 
products. It was an easy matter for 
an experienced man to see where the 
trouble was. 


“Eventually a new plan for the de- 
partment was drawn up. Everyone in- 
terested thought well of it, but it was 
decided that no money was available to 
make the improvement, which would 
cost about $5,000. The savings that 


(Photo courtesy Allbright- 


could be made were estimated to be 
$5,000 in labor alone, to say nothing 
of the improvement that would be made 
in working conditions and the saving 
in product. 


“Only a few weeks after plans for 
the improvement had been turned down, 
a steel smokestack at this plant was 
blown down and so badly wrecked that 
it had to be replaced at a cost of about 
$5,000. There was no delay in provid- 
ing the money. 


“This plant had operated for years 
with the old processing layout, losing 
$5,000 yearly in labor alone, while the 
$5,000 to replace the stack so that the 
department could continue to operate 
on this $5,000-a-year loss basis was 
immediately forthcoming. I am still 
wondering where it came from!” 


Saving on Hog Dehairer. 


“Well, Tom, I certainly didn’t expect 
to stir you up to this extent when I 
asked you about new equipment. I can 
see now that we are going to have 
some new machinery in our new plant, 
What new machines in particular have 
you in mind?” 


“First, let’s consider the hog dehait- 
ing machine. Our old one does a pretty 
good job, but it is costing us more than 
is necessary. There are improved ma- 
chines on the market that clean hogs 
better and that would cost us only 
about one-third as much for mainte 
nance, one-half as much for power and 
save the labor of three men at the 
machine. In addition there would be 
a saving of labor because less shaving 
on the rail would be required. In addi- 
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tion damage to carcasses would be 
reduced.” 

“Just a minute, Dick, what would 
these savings amount to?” 


“Based on a kill of 350,000 hogs 
yearly, the saving in maintenance would 
be about 50c per 100 hogs, or $1,750 
on this item. 

“Saving in power, based on a 40-hour 
week, would be about $660. 

“Eliminating three men at 40c an 
hour from the machine would save 
$2,400. 

Machine Would Pay for Itself. 

“Total annual saving on these items, 
therefore, would be $4,810. This is 
about what a machine of the size we 
will require would cost. 


“A pretty good investment, I’d say! 
The new machine would pay for itself 
in a year. And don’t forget there is 
the saving in less damage to carcasses 
and better dehairing to be considered.” 

“Sounds good, Dick. What size ma- 
chine would we require?” 

“As you know, Tom, we decided some 
time ago to operate on the two-gang 
basis, so that killing will take place at 
the rate of about 200 hogs per hour. 
I estimate, therefore, that a machine 
with a capacity of about 350 hogs per 
hour will be ample for our needs. 

“In connection with the dehairing 
machine, which I consider the backbone 
of the hog slaughtering department, I 
want a jerkless chain hoist with an 
extension for the sticker, so that the 
hogs come to him properly spaced, a 
power dropper, a cast iron scalding tub 
at least 40 ft. long, equipped with a 
power water circulating system and an 
automatic ducker. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


“We should also install a hair con- 
veyor under the dehairing machine and 
water reclaiming tanks and pumps so 
that we can use water freely in the 
machine. 

“T also want one of these new ease-off 
gambrel tables.” 


Better Handling of Carcasses. 


“Right, Dick, but tell me what is an 
ease-off gambrel table?” 


“This is a roller bench that is level 
for the distance necessary to permit 
the gam cutter and hanger to do their 
work. Immediately after the gambrel 
is hung on the hook the table starts a 
gradual decline, which lands the hog 
onto the supply rail without any jerk. 
The rail runs above and parallel to one 
side of the table. With this arrange- 
ment the operation of hanging off is 
simplified considerably. 


“When I think of the trouble we 
have had with hogs sliding off onto the 
floor, gam strings pulling out, and 
hooks bending when hanging the big 
hogs, this arrangement sure looks good 
to me. Its installation will also do 
away with the need of a man to hang 
off.” 


“T see, Dick, that this equipment 
should go with the use of an up-to-date 
dehairing machine, and I guess we will 
have to send the old equipment to the 
junk pile. What other new machines 
are you considering?” 

Modern Casing Cleaning. 


“There are a number of others—in 
fact, too many to discuss all of them 
today. However, I do want to tell you 
about a couple more before you go back 
to the office. 


“Our old casing cleaning machines 
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are obsolete and should be replaced. 
They are costing us at least 2c more 
per hog than would be the case if we 
had modern machines installed. A loss 
of 2c per hog on an annual kill of 
350,000 hogs is $7,000. One of the 
modern machines, costing around $1,200, 
will handle our production and pay for 
itself in two months. How’s that for 
a profitable investment?” 


“Those figures are almost unbeliev- 
able, Dick. I begin to see what you 
mean when you talk about the expense 
of obsolete machines.” 


“Yes, Tom, I knew the figures would 
surprise you. We go for years without 
ever giving a thought to savings in 
various operations, and even when a 
matter is called specifically to our at- 
tention we are sometimes very slow to 
take advantage of it. As far as the 
reliability of the figures I gave you are 
concerned, I am satisfied they are sub- 
stantially correct.” 


“What else, Dick?” 


Bacon Slicing Savings. 

“TI also want a bacon slicing machine 
and a conveyor system. Our labor costs 
are too high in our bacon slicing room. 
Installation of the most modern equip- 
ment will save us at least 25c per hun- 
dred pounds of bacon sliced, I figure. 
On our volume of 10,000 Ibs. per week 
this would amount to $25, or enough 
in one year to pay the expense of in- 
stalling a modern machine. 

“And, it seems to me, any invest- 


ment is a good one that earns its cost 
in one year.” 


“You are absolutely right, Dick. You 
can have your new equipment. We will 
get the money out of savings, earnings 
or whatever you want to call it—any- 
way, the business will provide it.” 





CONVEYORS ARE IMPORTANT LABOR SAVING DEVICES IN THE BACON SLICING ROOM. 


Labor is the major item in the cost of packaging sliced bacon. 
to carry s i 


basis. 


Conveyors are also used to convey the packaged bacon to the cooler or shipping room. 


Conveyors of one kind or another have come into general use 
liced bacon to the girls who weigh and pack it, and have been the means of placing the operation on a more efficient 


further saving is seen in 


A 
methods that automatically and properly lap the slices as they come from the slicing machine. (Photo Swift & Co., Chicago.) 
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Livestock Producers Oppose Bill 
For Hog Tax as Unsound 


Unalterable opposition to the 
domestic allotment plan now be- 
fore Congress—which includes a 
tax on hogs—was registered by 
Western livestock producers at 
the thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the American National 
Livestock Association, held at 
Ogden, Utah, January 12-14, 1933. 


This association, which includes 
in its membership livestock men 
of every state west of the Mis- 
souri River, passed the following 
resolution in relation to the bill 
variously known as the “Jones 
bill,” the “domestic allotment bill,” 
the “farm parity” bill, and by 
— as the “farm price fixing” 
vill : 


Whereas, Congress is attempting to 
legislate for agricultural relief; and 

Whereas, This association is vitally in- 
terested in and favors such legislation; 
and 

Whereas, We believe that the proposed 
domestic allotment plan is economically 
unsound; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we are unalterably 
Opposed to the so-called domestic allot- 
ment plan as a medium for such relief. 


Another resolution of much interest, 
not only to meat packers but to cattle 
producers and cotton oil interests, re- 
lated to margarine and the protection 
of this product through provisions of 
the Kleberg bill which has been pending 
in Congress. This resolution follows: 


Oleomargarine Is Championed. 


Whereas, Domestic fats and oils, with 
especial reference to oleo oil, which is 
second in importance of cattle by-prod- 
ucts, have in past years found their 
highest employment in the manufacture 
of margarine; and 

Whereas, Cocoanut oil, a foreign 
product, with which domestic oils and 
fats cannot compete, to an increasing 
extent is usurping the margarine raw- 
material market, thereby forcing the 
domestic product into channels of a less 
remunerative order; and 

Whereas, The Kleberg bill, which pro- 
poses a tax of 10 cents a pound on mar- 
garine made from oils and fats pro- 
duced outside the continental United 
States, and an administrative tax of 4 
cent on the domestic product, is de- 
signed to reestablish the former market 
wd \ emeatens fats and oils; therefore, 

ei 


Resolved, That we urge the immedi- 
ate passage by Congress of this bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon various 
state legislatures that in their delibera- 
tions on oleomargarine laws they be 
— by the principles of the Kleberg 

ill. 


Still another resolution related to the 
reconsignment privilege under which 


livestock can be moved to principal 
markets and there sold and moved on 
at the balance of the through rate in 
effect from origin to destination. Its 
continuance at certain markets and re- 
instatement at all markets was advo- 
cated and regret expressed at the oppo- 
sition of certain packers to it. 
Speakers at the Meeting. 

W. W. Shoemaker, vice-president of 
Armour and Company in charge of for- 
eign sales, was one of the speakers at 
the convention, discussing world pro- 
duction of livestock and the position of 
American output and marketing in re- 
lation thereto. 

Another speaker was Earl S. Hainas, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. Mr. 
Haines’ appearance on this program and 
that of Secretary F. E. Mollin of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion on the program of the cottonseed 
products association last May, point to 
the cooperation developing between 
these two great industries in behalf of 
margarine. The subject of Mr. Haines’ 
address was “United the South and 
West Can Solve Their Common Prob- 
lems.” 


This address will be reviewed in a later 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








Farm “Relief” in Senate 


Consideration is being given by 
the U. S. Senate Committee on 
Agriculture to the Jones “domes- 
tic allotment” farm relief bill 
which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 12, 1933. 
This bill imposes a tax on hogs, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, butterfat 
and peanuts, also a tax on all im- 
ported edible oils. 

This committee of the upper 
house of Congress has considered 
the bill in executive session only, 
during which some witnesses were 
heard, including representative 
Jones, the author of the bill; 
Frederick Lee, appearing for the 
various farm organizations favor- 
ing it, and certain representatives 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Press reports credit President- 
elect Franklin D. Roosevelt with 
opposition to inclusion in the 
measure of any commodities 
other than wheat and cotton. 
Democratic spokesmen have stated 
that attempts would be made so 
to restrict this legislation. 
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IT DID NOT GET BY HIM. 


Calvin Coolidge, only living Ex- 
President of the United States, 
passed away at his home at 
a oe Mass., on January 
5, 1933. 


President Coolidge had a canny 
sense of the fitness of things, as 
evidenced by his veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, a sample of 
the political type of “farm relief’ 
similar to the “farm allotment” 
plan now before Congress, which 
relieves nobody but politicians 
seeking votes and patronage. 

This picture was taken at the 
White House on March 7, 1927, 
upon the occasion of a meeting 
of the then President with the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, of which the Edi- 
tor of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER was Chairman. (Photo 
courtesy Union League Club of 
Chicago.) 








PRACTICAL FARM RELIEF. 

An Iowa store, which largely serves 
a rural community, has gone on a cash 
or corn basis. Ten days is regarded 
the same as cash and 30 days is the 
credit limit. A corn crib that holds 
30,000 bushels has been built near the 
store. Corn is taken in at 12c per 
bushel. If the store owner can break 
even the corn is resold immediately, if 
not it is put in the crib. The store 
owner reports he has collected most of 
his back accounts among farmers in this 
manner. 

— Jo —— 


GRADED BEEF IN ENGLAND. 


Graded and stamped beef in England 
—which is home-killed beef given the 
“national mark”—has been produced in 
increasing quantities in recent months. 
In November 23,006 sides were graded 
and marked which was the highest fig- 
ure recorded since the commencement 
of this plan, the best previous monthly 
total being 21,684 in the preceding 
month. The corresponding figures for 
October and November, 1931, were 
16,709 and 18,254 sides, respectively. 
The average cost of grading and mark- 
ing per side was 8d in November and 
814d in October, while the previous low- 
est figures was 9%d per side, in De- 
cember, 1931. 

fe 

How is your pork cutting floor laid 
out and operated? Read “Pork PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
book, for valuable pointers. 
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Food Charts Approved by American Medical Association Show That 
Meat Is the Ki f Foods! 
eat is the King of foods: 
Six new food value charts, just The National Live Stock and Meat for this reason, nutritionists say, that 
ublished by the National Live Board scored a real “scoop” in publish- liver is so valuable in the prevention 
p : P 
Stock and Meat Board, and given ing the iron and copper chart, since it is and treatment of anemia. 
— a gee vit om pie _— ya bn both Iron is an element of the oxygen- 
to pees a ¥ th t au “4 the ORGS? Ces ee carrying hemoglobin of the blood. With- 
. npn at meat 1S the Why Liver Is Valuable. out iron the foods eaten would not be 
. Tron and copper are very closely re- made available to the body. A diet 
They definitely refute past at- jated in nutrition. Both are very Jacking in iron, or low in iron is apt 
tacks against meat made by food necessary in blood regeneration. It is (Continued on page 41.) 
- faddists and fanatics. 
t Representing the latest scien- 
4 tific facts along this line, these FOOD VALUE 
y charts — bearing the unqualified 4 a 
s . . 
. indorsement of the American Med- 
f ical Association—are already in PROTEIN 
use in more than 8,000 high a TP oF sen 
fr 7 . 
: sian well as in leading col- LIVER, BEEF ini pe 
4 leges and universities. VEAL LEG pain aien 
7, Requests for more than 70,000 LAMB LEG 4a. eis 
is sets of the charts in notebook size HAM 4 02. wae 
ss have been received to date. PORK CHOPS 3h 0. (1 chop) ##* 
)- The new charts give the food or = pein 
| value of average helpings of meat a ene 
i iat taal to Wome a pose a ge pi 
and other foods in terms of pro- CHEESE, COTTAGE then (ST) ex 
7 tein, phosphorus, iron and copper, VEAL CUTLET,BREADED 4 oz. wien 
F. calcium, vitamins and energy | MILK, SKIMMED 8% or. (1 cup) * + 
serves values. The information is pre- MILK, WHOLE 8% on. (l cup) +++ 
a cash sented in a popular and easily un- BUTTERMILK 8% or. (1 cup) +++ 
zarded derstandable form. BEANS, NAVY, DRIED 1oz.(“2cup,cooked) ¢§ — 
is the - : PEAS, DRIED loz. (Y2cup, cooked momen 
holds Protein Chart Is First sr i gy hBE ons Compare the 
: . uality and 
ar the The protein chart shown in the ——Quat : 
2c per accompanying illustration is of F OOD VY A L 
break special interest because of the IRO U E % 
ely, if great importance of protein in vous N and COPPER 
> store nutrition. LIVER SAGE SELIG corre 
: 4 AMOUNT 
“a Proteins have been termed a pi — oe 
“building stones,” because of the LAMB LEG ne <<< 
fact that they build new tissues HAM og . 
: and repair the tissues which are panna : 340. (4 ee) ++ to 
ND. being constantly broken down by VEAL —_ oma, 
ingland the wear and tear of body activi- SPINACH ; at ee 
ren the ties. MOLASSES Maen 0 Samer 
d in i WHEAT BRAN % ) + —— 
uce Nutritionists state that foods rich in BREAD, GRAHAM, MILK ay * ++ 
— protein are also very essential in the — 5 oz. (1 ry > —— 
y diet of the growing child, since the pro- BREAD, Whole na Zee. (legs) + mms 
est 7 tein requirement must be sufficient for OATS, Rolled, Cooked a * — 
icemeé 7 . e STRAW cup) * 
growth as well as for body mainte- BERRIES 6 on. (% a 
c 4 cup) Iron 
nonthly nance. Protein in meat is in a form MUSHROA TE OR COCOA 1 we. 4 T) FE and Copper in 
eceding readily utilized by the pody, about 98 CURRANTS pt ye +++ a Serving of Some 
res es per cent of it being digestible. PEAS, SPLIT 2G oy o 
-) ee 
"sia The protein chart calls attention to * —_ Common Foods 
2 mae the fact that there are differences in 
her aa protein as regards quality, and that 
ous low meat protein is recognized as being of AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO. INDORSES NEW FOOD CHARTS. 
in De high quality. That meat is an excellent piphown above are two of the eet of ox new food value charts just 
s : . ublis t ° iv oc t i 
“a of protein from the standpoint the indorsement by “the American Medical Association. The ‘associa= 
of both quality and quantity is borne tion seal is seen in the upper right-hand corner of the charts. 
out ich li The charts sh h t the food val f t and oth 
loor laid ys ag = pny ha —. ve sseanaauien common ‘foods as regards protein, and iron and copper, "based on aver- 
’ ighest in pro- age helpings. 
K PACK- tein, bas : : The f ther charts of the set show food values in ter f 
og latest » based on average helpings, being sheaphaten, onan pe ace Mit ond caletems. Explanation of 


meat. these, with pictures, will appear in subsequent issues. 
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MILLER & HART REPORT. 


Increased tonnage was enjoyed by 
Miller & Hart during the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1932, but decline in 
product prices and inventory values 
resulted in a net loss of $87,149. This 
was after all charges and after allow- 
ing a credit of $112,382 arising from 
the discount on reacquired debentures, 
and compares with a net loss of $84,591 
in the previous year. 


Current assets at the end of the year 
totaled $1,177,845 and current liabilities 
only $161,867. Material reduction was 
made in interest charges through the 
purchase during the year for retire- 
ment of $327,700 of outstanding deben- 
tures at a net discount of $112,361. 


Net sales for the year totaled $4,717,- 
475, compared with $7,205,560 in the 
previous year. The operating loss for 
the year amounted to $113,170. 


Commenting on the year’s results, 
president D. Roy Howland said: “In- 
ventory adjustments made necessary 
by the almost continual decline in prices 
of both finished and raw products were 
the direct cause of the operating loss. 
Substantial reductions were made in 
selling and administrative expenses 
during the year but the saving thus 
effected was not sufficient to overcome 
the operating loss.” 


Following is the consolidated income 
account for the year: 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 

PD ie nnnddeeadbeeeecnetictbevedewed $4, 717, 475 
Cost of sales 
Depreciation ......... 
Selling expense 
Administrative expense 
I a deascd snbvthswonsee tees 
Discount on re > amie debentures. 
Interest, rent, et 

Total profit bnbd bbe A aveeRaRdweneben ds 29,627 





Int., amortization, exp. .............. 78,070 
Less loss and preferred dividends...... 38,706 
(ER err er eeprom 87,149 
Profit and loss deficit, Nov. 1, 1931.... 73,097 
Ppetested Gividends  .....cccccccccecccs 49,327 
Profit and loss deficit, Oct. 31, 1932.... 209,574 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. 
Assets. 

EE does nackerendeanceced $ 567,085 
Certificates of desposit...... 100,000 
Marketable securities ...... 54,450 
ZT nesoveseusscess 194,959 
SR 231,471 
eee 29,879 

Total current assets ...... $1,177,845 
DEE, dndn'vescceectes $ 21,659 
Investments (cost) ........ 72,448 
Be GOREN ccccccccnesces ED 
DE heticees ceed benects 326.195 
Deferred charges .......... 47,280 

¢ [aa Ree $3,811,545 

Liabilities. 

Current liabilities ..--8 161.867 
(eae 1,169,100 
Minority interests ......... 61,200 
I as oe.o's marca 1,861,459 


EE OS 
Profit and loss deficit ...... 
OEE PEE cccccscces 


767,492 
209,574 
$3,811,545 


REYNOLDS PACKING REPORT. 

Sales of the Reynolds Packing Co., 
Union City, Tenn., for the year 1932 
totaled $463,090.59. This compared 
with $696,132.52 in 1931. The number 
of head of livestock slaughtered de- 
clined slightly, totaling 16,030 compared 
with 17,527 the previous year. 

Cash on hand at the end of the year 
amounted to $8,387.46 and inventories 
to $28,302.61. The company has no ac- 


counts payable and notes payable total 
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only $7,980.12. Accounts receivable, all 
of which are regarded as good, totaled 
$16,202.97 and notes receivable $1,246.70. 


Dividends of 6 per cent were paid to 
the stockholders. 

In submitting his report to the stock- 
holders, under date of January 12, 
1933, President W. G. Reynolds said: 
“Without excuses or alibis we present 
you our report for the past year, 1932. 

. . It would be wasting time to try 
to explain to you the trials and tribu- 
lations of the business world today. 
You know that already as well as we do. 
We will say, however, that considering 
everything, we believe the report we 
are giving you today is sone of the best 
we have ever made you.’ 

Mr. Reynolds said the raw material 
supply for the plant was drawn from 
farmers in the surrounding country and 
he was of the opinion that if they had 
raised their own livestock and had well 
bred animals they would not have suf- 
fered loss. “This section is especially 
adapted to the raising of livestock,” he 
said. “We ought to raise many times 
over what we are doing, and that of 
purebred variety.” 


Following is the statement of assets 
and liabilities: 


ASSETS. 
Se WE <n veda bad ee ha tee e Wels $ 8,387.46 
Accounts receivable (all good) ....... 16,202.97 
Ss re 1,246.70 
Inventory (including meat in cure, ware- 
room supplies and other supplies.... 28,302.61 
BP BOTOS MG, BOE a cccccccsccescseccece 3,959.00 


Plant, buildings, machinery, autos, 
furniture and fixtures, less deductions 79,146.50 
96-acre stock farm, improvements 


GO cccciccccccccedeccedeccvetesee 3,750.00 
SE bee cv oe eee ares erase ee oe nes enn $140,995.24 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock sold se ececereeeeeccees SLOT, 200.00 
ED wh ted Ob000 9.9.0 edsbw oe 7,980.12 
SE GND o.6.8 ch cee ccecceseneces none 
Balance due on 95-acre stock farm... 2,700.00 
EE Awcmectneseosauececceneueeueee 23,115.12 
_ PPEPTrTrrTerererryrerirr ry tc ..$140, 995. 24 


Following the policy of the company 
to advance its young men at every op- 
portunity, Lowell Beauchamp, who has 
been with the organization for seven 
and one-half years and is 27 years of 
age, was made a vice-president and 
added to the board of directors. The 
officers of the company are W. G. Reyn- 
olds, president; L. C. Beauchamp, vice- 
president; F. E. Quinn, secretary and 
treasurer. Directors are H. P. Moss, 
Ed McAlister, Wade Wiley, W. G. Reyn- 
olds, L. C. Beauchamp, Geo. R. Bufford 
and L. M. Shore. 


oo 
TO INCREASE ADVERTISING. 


Believing that, as the tide turns up 
in 1933 the real battle for business 
supremacy for the next quarter-century 
will be fought, Kraft Phenix Cheese 
Corporation has laid plans for the most 
extensive advertising and sales cam- 
paign in the history of the company. 
A continuous advertising campaign will 
be conducted throughout the year. 

The increased effort is predicated on 
definite indications of increasing busi- 
ness, L. J. Kraft, president of the cor- 
poration, said. ‘We have _ passed 
through one of the most severe trials 
which business has ever known,” Mr. 
Kraft said. “We are emerging now 
into a changed business world. Many 
of our old standards have gone into 
the discard. The buying public has 
new and sterner demands. It is no 
longer enough for them that a product 
or company has in the past been a 
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It can no longer ride on the 
wave of past achievement. It must 
establish itself again—must again 
prove its worth—must offer more—bet- 
ter quality.” 


leader. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


George A. Hormel & Co. have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25c a share on common and $1.50 
on class A preferred. 


Brennan Packing Co. reports a loss 
of $69,185 for the year ended Novem- 
ber 26, after expenses, depreciation and 
other charges. This compares with a 
net loss of $59,010 in the preceding 
year. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. reports 
a net loss of $193,891 for the Novem- 
ber quarter, which compares with a net 
profit of $641,153 in the like period 
of 1931. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Libby, McNeill & Libby, held 
in Portland, Maine, on January 138, 
1933, the number of directors was re- 
duced from eleven to nine. Vacancies 
on the board caused by the retirement 
of L. F. Swift and the death of Edward 
F. Swift will not be filled. The nine 
remaining directors were re-elected. 
At the subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors D. E. Hillyer, secretary, was 
elected to the additional post of treas- 
urer, succeeding Henry W. Hardy, who 
retires after thirty-two years of serv- 


ice. 
—— nes 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manv- 
facturers listed stocks, Jan. 18, 1933, 


or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 


closing prices on Jan. 11, 1933. 
Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Jan. Jan. 


Jan. 18. —Jan. 18.— 18. iL. 
Amal. Leather. 100 % % % 1 
Do. Pfd ee 


Amer. H. & L. 200 3% 3 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. ... 100 16 16 16 16 
Amer. Stores.. 1,600 34% 34% 34% 33% 

Armour A 4,200 1% 1% 1% 1 
L Bh. acne Oe 1 1 
Do. Pfd. 800 10 10 10 ll 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 45% 45% 45% 4 
Bar. Leath. Pfd. .... aiie ease ence 
Beechnut Pack. 700 48 48 48 46 
—, Be Gas cscs ee aces, ae 
Pfd. $a Ge 
women Pack.. oons ne 
Ce wate oeae Saas ente tae 
Chick C. Oil.. 100 7 7 7 6 
Childs Co. .... 100 4+ + 4 3% 
Cudahy Pack.. 600 23 22% 22% 2 
First Xat. Stores 4,600 52% 51% 51% & 
Gen. Foods .23,400 26 25% 25% 26% 
Gobel Co. .... 3,800 4% 434 4% + 
Gr. A&P1stPfd. 170 121% 121 121% 121 
Do. New ... 90 141% 141% 141% 15 
Hormel, c. i. ~ pairs pa oneal ae 
Hygrade Food. 600 3% 314 3% Hi 
Kroger G & B 6,400 17% 17 17 17 
Libby McNeill. 850 2 2 2 2 
MeMarr Stores. .... ones acpane 8% 
Us. tees 86 4cee | cece eae H | 
eee S Co. 250 3 3 3 3 


M ° 
Morrell & Co. - keene 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 

eS ares ° ae oe 
Nat. Leather ..... aces enews ee 
SS eS 600 7% 7% 3 7 
Proc. & Gamb.22,000 25 24% 24 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 170 104 1035 108% 1 


a oh 


Rath Pack. ae ee, 
Safeway Stores 5, 900 41 40% 40% 
Do. 6% Pfd. er ‘sind a ont 
Do. 7% Pfd. “100 96 96 96 
ee TOE wk cess tree | tes . 
Swift & Co... 5,800 ‘8% ‘8 8 8 
Do. Intl. .... 3,300 14% 14 14 iq 
eae a 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... cee wniale ee 
U. a Leather. 100 35% 35% 3% 3 
, ee 400 «7 7 7 8 


De. Pr. Pfd.. 400 47 47 47 47 


Wesson Oil .. 1,000 10 10 10 10 
Do. Pfd. éon® , eed sane) eee 
Wilson & Co... “300 “1% 1% 1% 1 


‘tee % 4 
Do. Pfd. ... ‘200 23 23 23 
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Foremen and Accident Prevention 


Operations of slaughtering livestock and pro- 
cessing meats and by-products are not particu- 
larly hazardous, but for many years the accident 
record of the meat industry was not very good. 


During the past several years, however, due in 
large measure to the efforts of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, there has been very great 
improvement. The number of lost-time accidents 
has been materially reduced, despite increasing 
hazards in the use of more power-operated equip- 
ments. That further improvement is possible is 
indicated by the records of some plants which 
have operated for many consecutive months with- 
out a lost-time accident. 


Out of the intensive study given to accident 
prevention and the great mass of statistics on the 
subject have come some fundamental facts, an 
understanding of which are essential if the pack- 
er undertaking to improve accident conditions in 
his plant is to secure the best results. 


Organizations which fully appreciate the in- 
direct as well as the direct burdens which acci- 
dents impose upon operating costs consider that 
the responsibility for preventing accidents rests 
primarily upon the operating head of the com- 
pany. They realize further that, to obtain effec- 
tive results, safety must be given consideration 
in planning and conducting operations. Experi- 
ence has shown that where the prevention of acci- 
dents is considered purely as a welfare activity 
few practical results are obtained. 


In many meat plants the workers have little 
contact with company officials. Since the em- 
ployees’ knowledge of company policies and oper- 
ating practices usually is obtained from their im- 
mediate superiors, foreman frequently are known 
as “key men.” They represent the management. 


In accident prevention much of the responsibil- 
ity for results is also placed on the foremen. Many 
companies expect their foremen to see that equip- 
ment is maintained in good working condition and 
that necessary material for efficient production is 
provided. They also are held responsible for 
directing and following up the activities of the de- 
partment, assigning work and instructing em- 
ployees in the most effective working methods. 


Assignment of employees to work which they 
are physically capable of undertaking, and in 
which they have had previous experience or have 
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been instructed, is a matter which requires the 
foreman’s careful consideration. A review of 
safety work of a number of industrial organiza- 
tions indicates that best results are obtained when 
the prevention of accidents is considered a part 
of daily operating activities, and when foremen 
are held responsible for safety of their workers. 


But the most cannot be expected from foremen 
unless they understand thoroughly their respon- 
sibilities and have some instruction in accident 
prevention work. It is becoming popular in many 
industries to undertake this education through 
foremen’s conferences. When foremen are en- 
couraged to discuss their problems freely at such 
conferences, effective practices and methods fre- 
quently are developed. Long formal talks are 
considered inadvisable, because frequently they 
become tiresome and cause the foremen to accept 
the speaker’s ideas without contributing their own. 


Success of foremen’s conferences depends in 
large measure upon the individual selected as its 
chairman or director. In a number of companies 
the management selects the chairman from among 
such executives as the plant superintendent or a 
department manager. In some instances an in- 
dividual is engaged who has had special training 
in work of this nature. However, a person who 
can guide the thoughts of the conference in a 
diplomatic manner, without show of authority or 
an evident effort to impose his own ideas, usually 
is best suited for the job. 


Although regularly-scheduled conferences are 
suitable for many companies, the structure and 
operation of an organization governs the inter- 
vals between these meetings. Weekly or semi- 
monthly meetings held on company time are 
favored by many companies. Short, lively ses- 
sions, full of discussion and interest usually secure 
much better results than do long, slow-moving 
meetings. For some companies it might be advis- 
able to divide the foremen into several groups. 


Accident prevention work, like efforts to reduce 
waste and loss, never can be completed — it is a 
continuous job. The intelligence and understand- 
ing with which accident prevention work is 
planned, the clearness with which responsibility 
for results is established, and the energy and 
determination with which the plans as outlined 
are carried out, are factors which largely deter- 
mine the results. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York, 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published week ly at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
by The National Provisioner, Inc. OTTO v. SCHRHENK, Pres- 
ident. PAUL I. ALDRICH, Vice President and Editor. 
FRANK N. DAVIS, Advertising Manager. Eastern Offices, 
295 Madison ave., New York City. Pacific Coast Representa- 
tive, Norman C. Nourse, 1031 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Practical Points tor the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Quick Sale Dry Sausage 


Manufacture of a strictly dry sau- 
sage either must be done in the winter 
months or there must be available air 
conditioning equipment for proper dry- 
ing if manufactured the year round. 

An Eastern packer who has a con- 
siderable business in many of the more 
popular grades of sausage wants to 
make an inexpensive dry sausage, but 
has limited equipment. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are not equipped to make dry sausage, 
although we manufacture a good volume of 
bologna, franks, etc. We would like to make a 
good wholesome quick-sale dry sausage that can 
be priced within the reach of people of quite 
limited buying power. Can you give us such 
a formula and manufacturing directions? 

In general, the higher the quality the 
greater the profit in the sausage busi- 
ness. But it is recognized that a trade 
with low buying power must be consid- 
ered and that this trade must have 
just as wholesome a product as those 
in position to buy at the higher price 
levels. 

A quick sale dry sausage which can 
be made without air conditioning equip- 
ment and at any season of the year, 
and which can be sold at a very reason- 
able price, is a cervelat stuffed either 
in beef middles or cellulose casings. 
The formula for this sausage follows: 


Formula.—Meats: 
50 Ibs. beef trimmings 
10 lbs. beef cheeks 
20 Ibs. beef hearts 
10 Ibs. ox lips 
10 lbs. fat pork trimmings or 
S. P. ham fat. 

Grinding and Mixing.—Grind the beef 
trimmings and hearts through the 7/64 
in. plate. Grind beef cheeks and ox 
lips through the same sized plate twice. 
Grind pork trimmings or S. P. ham fat 
through the 4% in. plate once. 


Cure and Seasoning.—Put meats all 
together in the mixer and add the fol- 
lowing curing materials and season- 
ing: 
3% lbs. salt 
8 to 10 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. black pepper 
3% oz. nitrate of soda or salt- 

peter. ‘ 

Mix for about 6 minutes. Then put 
in the cooler at a temperature of 36 
to 38 degs. F., spreading in layers not 
over 8 in. thick and making sure that 
the meat is compact and air pockets 
excluded. 


Allow the meat to cure for about 48 
hours. If there is condensation in the 


cooler, cover the meat with oil paper. 
Then put through the mixer for about 
2 minutes. 


Stuffing.—Stuff in narrow to medium 
beef casings or cellulose containers. If 
beef casings are used the wide ends 
should be thrown out. Stuff to full 
capacity to avoid shrivelling of the 
product. In filling the stuffer with the 
meat, care should be taken to avoid air 
pockets. 


Put the stuffed sausage in the cooler, 
letting it hang over night or 24 hours 
is still better. Take out of cooler and 
let hang in natural temperatures for 
2 or 3 hours. Then dip in brine of 100 
deg. strength and at a temperature of 
200 degs. One stick is dipped at a 
time and held in the hot brine for 3 
seconds. 


Smoking.—Put into a slow cold 
smoke, using hardwood sawdust. For 
the first 86 hours the temperature 
should be 75 to 80 degs. with ventila- 
tors closed. This temperature is grad- 
ually raised to 90 to 100 degs. for about 
six hours or until the product is firm 
and shows good color. 


Drying.—Then take out of smoke- 
house and hang close together on trucks 
or bank in natural temperatures where 
there is no draft. Draft will cause 
the product to wrinkle. The product 
should hang for about 24 hours before 
shipping. 

Pork trimmings used in making this 
sausage must be strictly 100 per cent 
fat, free from lean muscle or tissue. 
If any lean pork is included in the for- 








Making Good Weiners 


Weiners or frankfurts are con- 
sumed in every part of the coun- 
try and at every season of the 
year. They are product that prac- 
tically every packer and sausage 
maker finds it necessary to in- 
clude in his list. 

Production of a good weiner is 
important to maintain volume and 
insure profit. Four tested and 
successful formulas for the man- 
ufacture of weiners of different 
grades appeared in a recent issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
with detailed instructions for han- 
dling to insure a tasty product. 

If you want a reprint of this 
article on weiners, fill out and 
mail this coupon with 5c in 
stamps. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Making Good 
Weiners.”’ 




















mula, then the handling of either the 
pork before it goes into the sausage 
or of the sausage itself must comply 
with the government regulations relat- 
ing to pork to be eaten without further 
cooking. 

It is important, therefore, that in 
this formula no lean pork whatever be 
included. 

he 


Rendering Ham Fat 


A small operator asks how to render 
ham fat. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would you kindly give me a good method of 
rendering lard out of cured ham fat in small 
quantities? 


Lard manufacture from cured ham 
fat does not differ materially from the 
manufacture of lard from fresh fats, 
except in the preliminary handling of 
the fat. Such lard is not of as high 
quality as that made from fresh fats, 
but an outlet can be developed for it 
which is usually satisfactory. This is 
regarded as more desirable than in mix- 
ing it with lard from fresh fats. 


The fat should be soaked for about 
15 hours before it is rendered, in order 
to remove as much of the salt as pos- 
sible. If it can be arranged, it is well 
to have water running into the fat con- 
tainer in a constant slow stream dur- 
ing this period. But if the quantity is 
too small, or equipment not available, 
then the water should be changed fre- 
quently and the fats stirred up so that 
soaking will be as complete as possible. 

Cook the fat slowly in an open kettle 
for about 12 hours, then let settle about 
2 hours. If at the end of this time it 
is not thoroughly settled and clear, 
then a small amount of salt is sprin- 
kled over the oil. The oil is then drawn 
off and filled into cans, unless it is to 
be processed further, which is done in 
the larger establishments. 

If this lard is to be mixed with lard 
from fresh fats it should never be add- 
ed to a manufacturer’s best brand, but 
only to No. 2 lard. In this case only 
about 18 per cent should be added to a 
given batch. 


Reprint of an article on “Using S. P. 
Fats in Lard” can be secured by sub- 
scribers by sending 5c in stamps to The 
National Provisioner, 407 So. Dearborn st., 


Chicago. 
a 
TRIMMING OF BRUISES. 
How much good meat are you losing 
through careless trimming of bruises 
on your hogs? “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book, 
might save you some of these losses. 
Write for information. 
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Curing Pork Trimmings 


Overcured or “gassy” pork trimmings 
are pretty sure to have limited binding 
qualities, therefore it is desirable to 
have the trimmings just right for best 
results in sausage manufacture. An 
Eastern manufacturer raises some 
questions about the handling of trim- 
mings. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

How can we obtain the greatest binding quality 
in our pork trimmings? These are shipped to us 
from the West. Is it best to 

1. Put on the full amount of salt and saltpeter 
at the time the trimmings are cured or 

2. Put on 2 Ibs. of salt and 2 oz. saltpeter to 
the 100 lbs. of meat at this time and the balance 
at the time of cutting when the seasoning is 


added ? 

Regardless of which method is used, would it 
add to the binding properties if the salt and 
saltpeter were mixed through the trimmings, 

1, without cutting them up, or 
2 mixed and then cut through the 1% in. 


plate, or 
3, mixed and cut through the % in. plate? 
Because of our limited space we keep our trim- 
ming box at 45 deg. F. This hastens the cure, 
and we do not keep the trimmings for more than 


seven days. 

This inquirer is interested in getting 
the very best binding qualities in his 
pork meats used for the manufacture 
of smoked or cooked sausages. 

As these trimmings are shipped and 
as the temperatures in which they are 
cured are high, care must be taken. to 
avoid their getting gassy or the least 
bit “off” if maximum binding quality 
is desired. Overcured trimmings or 
trimmings that are a little gassy are 
pretty sure to be short. 


In view of this it would be better 
to use the full amount of the cure as 
the use of 2 lbs. of salt and 2 oz. of 
saltpeter to the 100 lbs., especially at 
the temperatures at which curing is 
done, is likely to give unsatisfactory 
results. 

The method which seems to be pre- 
ferable with sausagemakers is to grind 
the meat through the 1%4-in. plate and 
then add the seasoning and curing ma- 
terials in the mixer. 

The inquirer says that the trimming 
box is kept at 45 degs. This is a pretty 
high temperature and there is always 
danger when curing is done above 40 
degs. If the temperature is 45 at night 
it is very likely that it goes consid- 
erably higher than this during the day. 
The best curing time is seven days at 
38 to 40 degs. temperature. At the 
higher temperatures curing would 
naturally be done in less time, probably 
5 to 6 days. 

If trouble is being experienced with 
short meat, it probably is due to the 
high temperatures, assuming that the 
trimmings are all right when they are 
received. 

The inquirer may wish to include 
Some pork cheeks in his formulas as 
these have good binding properties. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 














ANSWERS ALL 





In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is_ filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 


QUESTIONS 


This book shows the pork packer 
how to operate to best advantage, 
how to make operations efficient, 
get highest possible yields from 
products. Discusses important fac- 
tors in departmental operation — 
has many important figured tests 
for increasing profits! 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. For 
sausage. Trade mark: LUXEM- 
BURGERS. Claims use since February 
21, 1932. Application serial No. 330,883. 


Luxemburgers 


Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
For meat products—namely, summer 
sausage, fresh salami style; summer 
sausage, fresh thuringer style; pork 
sausage, lard, ham, bacon, sulz, lunch 
ham, fresh pork ham, liver style sau- 
sage, meat roll, sandwich meat, pork 
loaf. Trade mark: ROBERTS. Claims 
use since February 28, 1928. Applica- 
tion serial No. 299,694. 





Crosse & Blackwell Co., Baltimore, 
Md. For canned stews—namely, Irish 
stew, lamb stew, beef stew and curried 
beef with vegetables and rice. Trade 
mark: CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 
Claims use since 1890. Application 
serial No. 329,346. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


E. M. Todd Co., Richmond, Va. For 
packing house products—namely, hams, 
bacon and sausage. Trade Mark: 
LUCKY STRIKE. Claims use since 
Poy 7, 1932. Application serial No. 

31,479. 







Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


IV—Chilling and Refrigeratien 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trimming 
Vil—Hog Cutting Tests 


LUCKY STRIKE “a 


IX—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 


California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 


cisco, Calif. For vegetable shortening. 
Trade mark: SUNKIST. Claims use 
since April 9, 1912. Application serial 


Nos 807,259, {er 
~ 


California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. For vegetable shortening. 
Trade mark: SUNKIST. Claims use 
since April 9, 1920. Application serial 
No. 307,264. 


XV—Rendering Inedible Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribution 
XVII—Merchandising 











You NEED this book for successful oper- 
ation. Is a practical discussion of best 
pork packing methods, backed up by 


extensive test figures! 
NOW! 











ORDER 
Book Department 


The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Haul more payload with the same size truck! 


PAY LOAD capacities of your trucks cannot be exceeded with- 
out endangering the truck itself, or encroaching on legal weight 


limits. 


But there is a way to carry more in the same size truck 
without any increase in total weight. The use of Dry-Zero 
Blanket Insulation can save many hundred pounds of dead 
weight, giving as many hundred pounds extra pay load. With 
a one ton refrigerated truck, Dry-Zero may enable you to carry 
up to 300 pounds more produce. 





Hoffman Auto Body Service of Columbus, Ohio, built this sleek meat 
delivery body on an International chassis for J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co. It carries a 2000 pound load and is refriger- 
ated with a 50 lb. bunker of DryIce. Insulation in 
sides, roof and floor is Dry-Zero. 


* if it is perishable 
Dry-Zero will protect it 


Many truck builders and informed fleet operators are using 
Dry-Zero for this reason alone, although they have learned also 
that there is no material known with such qualities of perma- 
nent insulation. According to tests made by such authorities as 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Dry-Zero is shown to have the 
lowest heat transmission rating. Its efficiency is so great that 


frequently no refrigerant is required for pre-cooled loads. 


Dry-Zero is least affected by moisture; it will never dis- 
integrate, oxidize or settle; it will never absorb or give off 
odors. It is made to size and is easily applied. Once built into 
a truck it never requires attention and will give efficient pro- 


tection for the life of the truck. 


Dry-Zero has won its superior place through millions of 
miles of service on thousands of refrigerated trucks, and re- 
frigerated railway cars. It is used by more manufacturers of 


electric household refrigerators than any other insulant. 


An interesting illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation for every fleet operator and truck builder will be sent 


free on request. Write for it. There is no obligation whatever. 


Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office, 587 Broadview Avenue, Toronto 


DRY-ZERO 


The Most Efficient Truck Insulant Known 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


QUICK FREEZING OF PORK. 

Quick freezing of pork at 30 degs. 
below zero—with one day’s storage at 
zero—served to destroy all encysted 
trichinella larvae in fresh pork con- 
taining this parasite. 

The pork was frozen to an inside 
temperature of zero. The freezing was 
done in Birdseye multiple-plate fros- 
ters, in experiments conducted by Dr. 


Donald L. Augustine of the Harvard 
Medical School. 


The time required to freeze the meat 
ranged from 3 hours and 45 minutes to 
4 hours and 25 minutes, depending on 
the size of the pieces frozen. 


Might Solve Packer Problem. 


This discovery would seem to be of 


economic importance to the American 
meat packing industry, because at the 
present time fresh pork to be eaten raw 
is subjected to a much more time-con- 
suming process. 

Pork is seldom eaten raw by people 
native to the United States, but certain 
—_ of foreign birth are fond of raw 
pork sausage and of certain types of 
spiced hams which are eaten without 
cooking. 

In order to protect consumers of 
such meats from possible bad effects 
the Federal Meat Inspection service has 
specific regulations governing the han- 
dling of pork to be consumed without 
cooking, or which may be so consumed. 
These require the freezing of the prod- 
uct and holding at 5 degs. above zero 
for a period of 20 days, or subjecting 
it to heat until it reaches an internal 
temperature of 137 degs. 

Application of the new method to this 
situation, should it be approved, would 
effect considerable economies. 


Analysis of Experiments. 

Dr. Augustine reported his experi- 
ments at the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Parasitologists at Atlantic City. 
His experiments are reviewed here by 
Donald K. Tressler, chief chemist of 
the Birdseye Laboratories, Gloucester, 
Mass. Mr. Tressler says: 


“Dr. Donald L. Augustine, Assistant 
Professor of Helminthology of the Har- 
vard Medical School, speaking recently 
before the Society of Parisitologists at 
Atlantic City, indicated that quick- 
freezing and one day’s storage at 0° F. 
killed all encysted trichinella larvae 
contained in packaged cuts of pork. Dr. 
Augustine’s report is of considerable 
commercial interest, as it contains the 
first authoritative statements relative 


to the effect of quick-freezing by a com- 
mercial process on the viability of 
trichinella larvae in pork. 


“Back in 1916 Dr. B. H. Ransom of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, studied the killing 
of trichinella larvae by ordinary slow 
freezing and refrigeration at the usual 
cold storage temperatures, and reported 
that ten days’ refrigeration at 5° F. 
was sufficient to destroy the parasite. 
However, he recommended a twenty-day 
storage period at this temperature, so 
that there could be absolutely no ques- 
tion but that the larvae would all be 
killed by the cold. 


What Dr. Augustine Discovered. 


“In his experiments Dr. Augustine 
inserted trichinous material and ther- 
mocouples into the center of raw pork 
loin roasts. The meat was then quick- 
frozen in a multiple plate froster, the 
plates of which were refrigerated to 
30° below zero F. with ammonia. When 
the thermocouples indicated a tempera- 
ture of zero at the center, the roasts 
were removed from the froster. One 
was examined immediately; the remain- 
der were placed in storage at zero. One 
of the three was removed after 14 
hours, a second after 24 hours, and the 
third after 39 hours. 


“Virulent trichinella larvae were 
found in the roast examined immedi- 
ately after removal from the froster. 
Some apparently living trichinella 
larvae were found in the meat held in 
storage 14 hours, but the pork did not 
produce infection when fed to experi- 
mental animals. After 24 hours’ stor- 
age at zero no living trichinella larvae 
were found in the meat, and no infec- 
tion was caused by the feeding of the 
meat. 

“These results are significant, since 
commercially quick-frozen pork is car- 
ried down to zero or lower in the quick- 
freezing process and is stored at zero 
for periods much longer than 24 hours. 
For these reasons it is trichinae-free.” 


fe 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Small damage was caused recently 
by fire to the cold storage plant of A. 
Stump, Salinas, Calif. 

Growers’ Cold Storage Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000 by E. E. 
Vesey and others. 

Fire of unknown origin completely 
destroyed the plant of the Chillicothe 
Ice & Fuel Co., Chillicothe, Mo. The 
loss is placed at $50,000. 


Sherman White Co. poultry and pro- 


duce plant, Greenville, O., recently 
suffered a $75,000 loss by fire. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 


A cold storage plant has been opened 
at the corner of Fourth and Washington 
sts., Moscow, Ida., by F. C. Lenke. 

A large ice making plant in Sunbury, 
Pa., is being planned by H. Weysser of 
Meadow View. A company is being 
formed. 

Equipment for a cold storage room 
is reported to have been purchased b 
the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suf- 
folk, Va. 

Orangeburg Ice & Fuel Co., Orange- 
burg, S. C., is building a cold storage 
addition to its plant for the storage 
of eggs. 

Golden State Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is making alterations to its plant 
at 1120 Towne ave. 

Permit for a cold storage building 
at 403-5 North Hoover st., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been taken out by 
I. E. Katz. 

Carthage Pure Ice Co., Carthage, IIl., 
has been formed. The company will 
manufacture ice, ice cream and dairy 
products. 

Plans have been announced by the 
Clermont Ice Co., Hudson, N. Y., to 
erect another building to replace the 
one destroyed by fire recently. 

Lake Williams Ice Co., Marlboro, 
Mass., whose large ice house was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, has started the 
érection of a new ice making plant. 

Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, O., re- 
cently purchased two 1-ton refrigerat- 
ing machines for use in meat storage. 

— fe 


SEIZE FISH IN STORAGE. 


Six carloads, aggregating 95,000 
pounds of wormy, frozen “mongrel 
whitefish” (tullibees), were seized re- 
cently by fedéral officials at Baltimore, 
Md., according to D. M. Walsh, chief 
of the Baltimore station of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
fish were shipped from the Lake of the 
Woods, Minn., region to cold storage 
warehouses in Baltimore, and were to 
be smoked and sold to consumers in 
the Central Atlantic States. Because 
of the presence of parasitic worms 
encysted in the flesh of the tullibees the 
fish were classified as adulterated under 
the national pure food and drug law 
and subject to seizure. National pure 
food officials consider worm-infested 
fish unfit for human food. Walsh has 
requested the federal court at Balti- 
a to order destruction of the seized 
stocks. 








RESULTS OF QUICK-FREEZING AND STORAGE UPON ENCYSTED TRICHINELLA LARVAE. 


Temp. of 


trichinous 
material 
Exp. Time in when re- 
No. plate moved from Storage 
froster. froster. at O°F. 
Control 0 hrs 
A 3 hrs. 
45 min. oe 0 hrs. 
B 4 hrs. 
25 min. 0° 14 hrs. 
Cc 3 hrs 
50 min. 0° 24 hrs. 
D 4 hrs. 
2 min. 0° 39 hrs. 
*White mice. +Guinea pigs. 


Examination 
of freed larvae. 


Number Fed defrosted meat* 
Number apparently 
examined. normal. Positive. Negative. 
40 33 5 0 
78 2 0 5 
63 0 
54 0 


Fed unfrozen meatt 
Tests on animals. 


Fed freed larvae* (Controls) 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
a “ 4 0 
6 0 
0 6 
0 5 
0 5 
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Provides the steady, low 
temperatures demanded in to- 
day’s packing plants. Ma- 
chines in sizes to meet your 
particular needs. Favored by 
be b packers for over 50 years. 
x - - Get details now! Write 


Trice Gomypary/ 




















JUSTLY FAMOUS! 

New Peters, Jr. 
Carton Forming 
and Lining 


Machine 
Cuts Costs of Packaging 


The Peters, Jr. makes 
possible remarkable 
savings in packaging 
operations. Initial in- 
vestment repaid in 3 
to 4 months by sav- 
ings effected. 


Forms and lines 35 to 
40 cartons per minute 
with one operator. 
Easily adjustable in 
wide range of sizes, 
eliminating need for 
batteries of expensive 
machines. The Peters, 
Jr. will prove a profit- 
able investment to you. 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 







The Peters, Jr. will 
assist in maintain- 
ing your economy 
program. Savings 
in labor, space, main- 
tenance and _ initial 
cost will substantial- 


ly reduce your costs, 
Write for details! 























Built by WEPSCO 


MEANS 
Su ale cleanliness 
“a ae no maintenance 
. smooth, effortless operation 


Long life 
Low first cost 
Less depreciation 






Heavy duty 
construction 





STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


sland, Illinois 








2824-2900 Vermont St., Blue 


SS 
A PEO: 














Galvanized Steel Delivery Baskets 


wt 





No. 1—22” long, 13” wide, 8” deep No, 2—28” long, 14” wide, 11” deep 
Manufactured by 


Dubuque Steel Products Co. 
Sheet Metal Dept. Kretschmer-Tredway Co., Dubuque, lowa 





WHEN YOU THINK OF 


INSULATION 
CoRINCO 


CORKBOARD-CORK PIPE COVERING 
Products and Prices are Right 
CORK INSULATION CO. Inc 
Gen Offices -154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
In Chicago: Corinco INSULATION Co, Inc 


Send for Catalog <|> and Estimates 
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PACKAGING EXPORT LARD. 

In packaging lard for export, it is 
desirable that the same amount of lard 
be placed in each half of the container. 
This sometimes slows up packaging 
operations and increases packaging 
costs. Recently, however, the engineers 
of Toledo Precision Devices, Inc., Tole- 
do, O., developed a device which, it is 
claimed, has proved its efficiency in a 
large Chicago packing plant. This de- 
vice, known as the Toledo Tare Pack- 
aging Auto Gage, is suitable for the 
packaging of all semi-solid and liquid 
materials similar in composition. It 





SIMPLIFIES EXPORT LARD PACK- 
AGING. 


The rear dial has three indicators—one 
for tare adjustment, one for weight of 
lard in one container compartment and 
one for weight of lard in other compart- 
ment. The tare indicator is set at zero 
and the other two at their respective 
weights. The container is placed on the 
scale platform and a button is pushed. 
Filling of each compartment with the 
exact weight of lard is automatic. 
achieves unprecedented speed and ac- 


curacy. 


In the case of export lard the pack- 
aging process has largely been reduced 
to a push-button operation. One man, 
it is said, can operate several machines 
efficiently and without fatigue. Ad- 
justments are made automatically for 
any variation in the weight of the con- 
tainers being used. Hence, the hazard 
of the human element is reduced. 


This device consists of a Toledo Auto- 
Gage equipped with a photo-electric 
tube or “electric eye.” In addition, it 


is equipped with an automatic tare de- 
vice consisting of an electrically driven 
Screw poise and tare balancer. 


The rear dial has three indicators— 
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one for the tare adjustment, one for 
the weight of one compartment of the 
lard box and the third for the weight 
of the second compartment of the box. 
The tare indicator is set at zero and 
the other two at their respective 
weights. 

When an empty container is placed 
on the auto-gage, the operator pushes 
a button and the tare device automat- 
ically adjusts the indicator to zero. As 
soon as the tare indicator reaches zero, 
the photo-electric tube releases the feed 
valve and one compartment is filled. 
When this is completed, the second 
valve opens and fills the second com- 
partment. 

These valves are equipped with a 
slow feed so that when the desired 
weight is nearly reached, the flow of 
material is retarded; hence, there is 
little waste from overflow. When one 
container is filled, the device cannot 
operate again until the box is removed 
from the platform. A stop switch en- 
ables the operator to stop the opera- 
tion in case of emergency. 

This auto-gage can be equipped with 
automatic tare attachment alone and 
the packaging operations can be done 
by hand. In place of four automatic 
feed valves, one or more can be at- 
tached according to the desired work. 


$e 

EQUIPMENT FOR RENDERING. 

“Prime Rendering Equipment” is the 
title of Catalog No. R-42 of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O., recently off the press. In it 
the packer and renderer will find all 
of the equipment, tools and appliances 
used in the modern rendering plant 
completely illustrated and described as 
well as plans showing cross sections 
through well laid-out edible and in- 
edible rendering plants. Of particular 
interest are the photographs of actual 
installations of both edible and inedible 
plants with letters from owners stating 
the results being secured. Among the 
equipment listed and described are 


hashers, washers, hogs, cookers, crack- 
ling presses, lard gyrators, expellers, 
filter presses, crackling grinders, con- 
densers, pumps,, catchbasins, dryers, 


etc. 
a 
STEEL CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 


Hallowell stools, chairs and tables of 
steel in many sizes, types and styles are 
illustrated and described in a new cata- 
log recently issued by the Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. The 
line is exceptionally complete and well 
looking. Important features in con- 
nection with stools and chairs, it is 
pointed out in a letter accompanying 
the catalog, are comfort and the facili- 
ties for correct posture “which have re- 


ceived most paintaking care in the 
Hallowell.” The Hallowell line is 
welded throughout for strength and 
wobble—proofness and the ability to 
withstand hard usage. 


TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS. 


Heat is an essential raw material in 
many meat plant processes—dehairing, 
cooking, rendering, smoking, etc. And 
insofar as affects product quality and 
costs, heat is similar to many of the 
other raw materials—it must be used 
in the proper amounts. 


Scientific investigation has _ estab- 
lished the proper quantities of heat to 
use in most meat processing opera- 
tions. But to be able to use heat prop- 
erly, there must be accurate instru- 
ments for measuring it, just as there 
must be accurate scales for weighing 
out the seasoning that is to go into a 
batch of sausage. The careful packer 
today would no more think of using 
rule-of-thumb methods and guesswork 
in applying or using heat than he 
would permit the sausagemaker to 
guess at the quantity of pepper, salt, 
sage, etc., that goes into his pork sau- 
sage. 

The increase in the use of tempera- 
ture indicating, recording and control 
instruments in the meat plant, there- 
fore, is simply a reflection of the desire 
on the part of packers to be up-to-date, 
keep costs within bounds, maintain 
close processing control and hold qual- 
ity of products at a uniformly high 
level. 

Packers who appreciate the import- 
ance of accurate temperature knowl- 
edge and who are striving to keep 
posted on developments in temperature 
instrument design will want Catalog 
No. 1204, recently off the press, of the 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

In addition to describing and illus- 
trating the very complete line of tem- 
perature instruments manufactured by 
this company, including vapor tension 
recording, controlling and indicating 
thermometers, various types of charts, 
temperature controllers, recording pyc- 
hrometers, bulbs, accessories, etc., there 
is given much information to enable 
the packer to understand the principles 
governing the operation of the various 
instruments and better fit him to judge 
intelligently the various types and de- 
signs best fitted for the particular con- 
ditions existing in his plant. 

Considerable general information on 
the development of temperature meas- 
uring devices, heat and temperatures, 
basic facts on vapor tension, tempera- 
ture conversion tables etc., is included. 
A number of interesting illustrations 
show Bristol instruments installed in 
various industrial plants. 

a 


BROWN INSTRUMENT SALES. 


Nelson E. Chance, formerly district 
manager of the Houston, Tex., terri- 
tory for the Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of in- 
dicating, recording and control instru- 
ments, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the company, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Chance has been with the company over 
ten years. For the past seven years 


he was manager of the district com- 
prising Texas, Louisiana and Southern 
Arkansas. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stock ac- 
cumulations throughout the country for 
the last month of 1932 and the entire 
year, compared with the stocks of one 
and two years ago. 


Trade during December, 1932, suf- 
fered the usual handicap experienced as 
a result of the competition of all kinds 
of poultry which competed sharply for 
the reduced number of food dollars 
available. Fortunately receipts of live 
animals were less during the month and 
the industry closed its calendar year 
with no larger stocks of meat and lard 
on hand than were available at the end 
of 1931 and 1930, when buying power 
was considerably stronger. 


Since the beginning of the new year 
there has been considerable activity in 
the market, carlot buying has increased 
markedly, prices have averaged slightly 
higher and the market has displayed a 
firm undertone. Demand has been good 
for green joints of all descriptions and 
there has been a fair carload buying of 
fresh pork loins at some price weak- 
ness. Pickled and dry salt meat prices 
are holding fairly firm and the general 
market appears to be in good shape. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
increased during December, accounted 
for largely by the desire to conserve 
as far as possible the lighter averages 
of hams, picnics, bellies and loins rather 
than force them into the market at 
weak prices when there is good pros- 
pect of a demand later at somewhat 
stronger price levels. The accumula- 
tion was not a forced one but due in 
large measure to the growing belief 
in trade circles that hogs will be mar- 
keted at heavier weights during the 
balance of the winter packing season. 


S. P. Meats.—The market on pickled 
meats during recent months has been 
somewhat better from the demand side 
than it was one and two months ago. 
Storage stock accumulations were less 
this year than one and two years ago 
and in spite of the weaker situation 
on the consuming side at the close of 
1932, stocks were practically the same 
as those of the earlier years. This 
was due in part to the very low prices 
at which these meats moved in rela- 
tion to fresh meat prices, but it was 
very apparent that demand was consid- 
erable at the market. During Decem- 
ber there was some buying of S. P. 


skinned hams for the Christmas trade 
and improvement was recorded in the 
stock situation on this particular cut. 
In general the market on pickled meats 
displayed firmness with indications 
pointing to a more active trade later. 
D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats during 1932 were consistently 
lower than those of 1931 and this situa- 
tion prevailed at the close of the year. 
In the last month of the year there 
was considerable activity, prices ad- 
vanced moderately and held steady. 
Lard.—Lard accumulations at the end 
of the year were less than those of one 
and two years ago. Stocks throughout 
the last half of 1932 were in favorable 
position, both the domestic and the ex- 
port trade absorbing large quantities 
of lard. Owing to the low price, lard 
has taken an advantageous position in 
relation to lard substitutes moving at 
higher price levels. This has resulted 
in increased volume entering consump- 
tion. The export trade has not suffered 
the same curtailment as that experi- 
enced by meats. During the last month 
of 1932 the spot market ruled firm and 
the trade in cash and loose was strong. 


fe 
STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


Figures for storage stocks on which 
the chart on this page is based are: 


1931. 
am ng 8. z. D. 8. _— 
pork. - pork. , 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
SR, cocosecacus 124,778 328,808 69,721 51, 
nh xecctreenae 215,599 399,942 107,817 62, 
eee 269,212 453,841 129,922 75, 
269,599 \ 141,244 78, 
148,179 94, 
244,7 148,608 103, 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, January 20, 1933.—Some 
improvement in general provision mar- 
ket, with fair demand for pure lard. 
Hams rather slow, picnics very dull. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 54s; hams, long 
cut, 70s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 48s; Canadian, 42s; Cum- 
berlands, none; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 42s 3d. 


~ Ye 


BRITISH BACON MARKET. 

Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
January 5, 1938, amounted to 70,016 
bales, compared wtih 74,095 the pre- 
vious week and 78,479 bales the cor- 
responding week of 1932. 

Prices per hundredweight to whole- 
salers of first quality products at Liver- 
pool, with comparisons, are reported as 
follows: 


Jan.5, Dec.29, Jan.6, 

1933. 1932. 1982. 

American green bellies...... $6.98 $ 7.14 $ 7.82 

Danish green sides ........ 8.87 9.55 7.90 

Canadian green sides ...... 7.47 8.43 ones 
American short cut green 

, ES ere ere 8.89 8.91 10.44 

American refined lard ...... 6.95 6.95 7.14 

—_—?oe— 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 
January 5, 1933, totaled 49,234 head 
compared with 51,310 head the previous 
week and 55,389 in the corresponding 
week of 1932. The price of ee at 
Berlin for the week ended January 5 
was $7.56 compared with $7.83 the pre- 
vious week and $8.59 the same week a 
year earlier. 

Prices of lard per cwt. in tierces at 
Hamburg for the week ended January 
5, 1933, were $8.96 compared with $8.96 
the previous week and $8.03 the same 
week of 1932. 

———_—— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
Jan. 1, 1933, to Jan. 18, 1933, totaled 
15,422,602 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
40,000 lbs.; stearine, 208,000 Ibs. 


a 
What products go into neutral lard? 
How is it made? All steps in the process 


are explained in “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Easy—Cash 
Trade Slow—Hogs Rally—Western 
Run Fair—Allotment Plan Uncertain. 


Market for hog products the past 
week was moderately active and, on the 
whole, easy in tone. Lard futures were 
off 42 to 45 points from the best levels 
of the present month. As far as the 
late positions were concerned, prices 
were down to within striking distance 
of the season’s lows. Irregularity in 
hogs, a fair hog run, and complaints of 
slow cash trade served to bring about 
some speculative liquidation and selling, 
particularly in lard, with support rath- 
er thin. 


Packing interests were on both sides 
of the futures market, but appeared to 
have sold on balance. Fresh specula- 
tive interest was kept down by the un- 
certainties regarding the allotment 
plan, and by the unsteady tone in the 
major commodity markets. However, 
selling pressure on lard was not very 
great, and the market scored some 
feeble rallies which it had difficulty in 
holding. 


Sentiment appeared rather well di- 
vided as to the future. It was quite 


noticeable, however, that lard failed to 
respond, at times, to constructive news, 
such as a recovery in hog prices from 
the recent lows, and small lard stocks. 
Top hogs at Chicago recovered to 3.40c, 
the best levels of the present year, and 
an upturn of about 40c from the recent 
low point. Average hog price at Chi- 
cago was up to 3.15c this week, against 
2.95¢ last Saturday, 3.10c a week ago, 
4.15c a year ago and 7.75c two years 


ago. 
Cash Lard Trade Slack. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 558,900 head, a 
somewhat larger number than the pre- 
vious week when the run totaled 463,- 
312. However, receipts were light com- 
pared with receipts of 721,200 head the 
same week last year. Average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 230 lbs., the same as the previous 
week, but compared with 228 Ibs. a 
year ago, and 236 lbs. two years ago. 

Corn-hog spread continues more or 
less satisfactory to feeding operations. 
As a result, there is a very strong dis- 
position to keep a close eye on the 
country attitude in marketing hogs. 

Reports as to cash lard demand in- 
dicated a rather slack trade the past 
week, while trade in meats continued 
more or less unsatisfactory. Official 
exports of lard for the week ended 
January 7 were 7,880,000 lbs., against 
12,644,000 Ibs. last year; hams and 
shoulders, including Wiltshires, 258,000 
lbs., against 447,000 Ihs.; bacon, includ- 
ing Cumberlands, 104,000 Ibs., against 
140,000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 152,000 Ibs., 
against 203,000 Ibs. Of the lard ship- 
ments, 4,860,000 lbs. went to Germany, 
2,317,000 Ibs. to the United Kingdom; 
530,000 lbs. to other European destina- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


tions, 50,000 lbs. to the Netherlands, 
and 123,000 Ibs. to Cuba. 


More Cattle on Feed. 

Government report showed that there 
was an increase of about 5 per cent in 
the number of cattle on feed for mar- 
ket in the 11 Corn Belt states on Janu- 

1933, compared January 1, 
Percentages by states follows: 
Ohio, 105; Indiana, 100; Illinois, 115; 
Michigan, 110; Wisconsin, 94; Kansas, 
95; Minnesota, 116; Iowa, 100; Mis- 
souri, 104; South Dakota, 140; Ne- 
braska, 105. 


The report showed that there were 
5,239,000 head of sheep and lambs on 
feed for market in the principal feed- 
ing states on January 1, 1933, a de- 
crease of 900,000 head or 15 per cent 
from the revised estimate of 6,135,000 
head on feed January 1, 1932. 

PORK—Demand was rather mod- 
erate at New York. Market was quiet 
and steady, with mess quoted at $14.25 
per barrel; family, $14.50 per barrel; 
fat backs, $10.00@12.50 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was moderate for 
both domestic and export, and the mar- 
ket was about steady. Prime western 
at New York was quoted at 4.45@4.55c; 


fined continent, 45¢c; South America, 
4%c; Brazil kegs, 554c; compound, car 
lots, 644¢; smaller lots, 6%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 10c over January; 
loose lard, 50c under January; leaf lard, 
55¢c under January. 

BEEF—Deéemand was moderate at 
New York, and the market was largely 
unquoted. Mess was nominal; packet, 
nominal; family, $11.50@12.50 per bar- 
rel; extra India mess, nominal. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended January 14, 1933: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Roast beef 
TIL, 5.0 hoo 6'a.6<:bndensedavecee 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage 


Amount. 





Canada—Sweet pickled hams 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham 
England—Ham 
CP KCinc coens bawesesecede 
Germany—Sausage ....... 
Germany—Soup tablets .. 
Holland—Ham ........... 
Holland—Liverpaste 
Hungary—Salami 
Italy—Sausage 


SEARO EPSTEIN: 56 1 
s ° PEED, One cebvivchettesteascteehs 87 I 
middle western, 4.35@4.45c; New York TWeiina Bacon” 1.22.2.2222222220000. 2,518 Ibs 
City tierces, 4%c; tubs, 433@4%c; re- Uruguay—Canned corned beef... 1.1)! 36,000 Ibs 








Cutting Values on Lower Level 


Stronger hog prices and lower green 
product values served to increase the 
cutting loss on hogs during the current 


week. The only exception was in hogs 
weighing 275-300 Ibs. 
averages were lower and cut-out value 


Prices of these 


showed slight improvement. 
Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 


kets during the four-day period of this 
week were smaller than those of a 
week ago totaling only 385,000 com- 
pared with 410,200 last week and 526,- 


200 the same time a year ago. Al- 


though supvlies were smaller at East- 
ern markets 
Western points dropped off. 


shipping demand at 


Quality of the receipts at Chicago 


was not so good as in earlier weeks of 
the winter packing season. Fancy light 
lights were scarce, the bulk of the re- 


ceipts ranging from 180- to 290-lb. 
butchers. 


Both packing sows and ex- 


Regular hams 
Picnics 


Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs ......... 
Plates and jowls ... 
ee ene 
P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
NEES Pr Rene eee ve Te 
Regular trimmings .....ccccsccccsccces 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.)... 
Total cutting yield 





tremely heavy butchers were in limited 
supply. 

Top for the week was $3.40 paid on 
each of the four days with the excep- 
tion of Wednesday when it dropped to 
$3.30. The highest top at Chicago since 
December 1 was $3.50. Hogs ranging 
in weight from 170 to 210 lbs. com- 
manded the best price. Slightly lower 
prices were paid for 220- to 250-lb. 
kinds. while 260- to 290-lb. averages 
moved at $3.00 to $3.15. Packing sows 
sold around $2.45 to $2.60, with a few 
topping the latter figure. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product values at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, using repre- 
sentative costs and credits. This shows 


all carcass hogs carrying some price 
handicap. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.07 $ .89 $ .79 $ .71 
.24 -23 .22 19 
18 18 18 -18 
55 .52 .46 -41 
.74 -65 37 12 
sees owen 13 .80 
one was 15 a 
07 -07 -07 07 
44 .50 .44 41 
.05 05 .05 .05 
-05 05 .05 05 
04 -04 04 04 
$3.47 $3.23 $8.01 $2.77 


68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .40 $ .45 $ .28 
36 -80 1.07 -80 
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W. Van "San St. 


By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs, 


WELLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
_— NORTH 9th ST. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York San Francisco 
15 Park Row 








MORE CATTLE ON FEED. 


There was an increase of about 5 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed 
for market in the eleven Corn Belt 
states on January 1, 1933, over the 
number on January 1, 1932, according 
to the cattle feeding estimate of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
percentage increase was about the same 
in the areas east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but in the area east of 
the river this represents an increase 
following an increase in January, 1932 
over 1931, while in the area west of the 
river the increase this year only partly 
offsets decrease in January, 1932. 


In the western states there was a de- 
crease of about 7 per cent in the num- 
ber on feed January 1, 1933, from the 
number a year earlier. This decrease 
was due to the sharp decrease in Colo- 
rado, which is usually the largest cattle 
feeding state in the western group. 
Most of the other western states either 
had increases or little change this year 
from last. The number on feed in Texas 
this year, while large compared to most 
recent years, was a little smaller than 
last year. 

Information furnished by a large 
number of feeders as to the weight of 
cattle on feed and probable months of 
marketing shows that the proportion 
of heavy feeders—weighing over 1,000 
lbs.—was smaller this year than last 
and that the proportion of both medium 
weights and light weights—including 
calves—was larger than last year. The 
proportion to be marketed before April 
1 was reported as about the same as 
was reported a year ago, but consider- 


ably smaller than reported in 1931. 

While the shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle from stockyard markets 
into the Corn Belt states during the 
last six months of 1932 was 10 per cent 
smaller than in 1931 and the smallest 
for the period in at least fourteen years, 
reports from feeders as to the origin 
of the cattle on feed showed a sharp 
decrease in the proportion bought at 
stockyards and a marked increase in 
the proportion of locally produced cat- 
tle and some increased proportion 
brought in from outside points other 
than stockyards. 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are officially reported as 
follows: 

Inspection granted.—LaChoy Food 
Products Inc., 4465 West Jefferson ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; *Miami Packing Co., 
Miami, Okla. 

Inspection withdrawn. — Pearlman 
— & Provision Co., 133-137 North 

Boston, Mass.; A. D. Fullerton & 
=. Warren and East 5th st., Paterson, 
N. Ie Butchers’ Rendering Co., Birch 
st., Fall River, Mass. 

Inspection extended.—_Swift & Com- 
pany, Harvey, La., to include St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co. 

Change in name.—Eastern Kosher 
Provision Co., 1209 North Handcock st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Sinai Kosher 
Sausage Factory of the East, instead 
of Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory of the 
East. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States during 
November, 1932, with comparisons: 


Nov., Noyv., 

1932.” 1931. 
GCubtle, We. cccccvcccceesesecocse 394 1,329 
Ce SO snwnev end ste ateenwaan 93 176 
Sh ekscviceteeweeneeeuwen 48 155 
DT. scsetebduensnaneannka 71 100 


EE. My cousccceréeorereucsvees 47,400 39,200 





Ibs. cece 
Lard compound. WOR os ct cavecsses “700 400 
—¢e-—__ 


BRANDED BEEF IN CANADA, 


Branded beef sales in Canada during 
November, 1932, totaled 1,748,481 of 
which 546,578 Ibs., was given the red 
or top brand and 1,201,903 Ibs. the blue 
or second brand. This compares with 
1,171,797 lbs. of branded beef sold in 
the same month of 1931. For the eleven 
months of 1932 ended with November 
19,543,869 lbs. of branded beef were 
sold compared with 16,385,837 Ibs. in 
the 1931 period. 

fe 


BRAZIL TO BUILD MEAT PLANTS. 


Plans for the building of meat freez- 
ing plants at Porto Alegre, Brazil, and 
at Pelotas, as well as a cold storage 
plant at Porto Alegre, have been an- 
nounced following a conference between 
the president of the Bank of Brazil and 
the former Brazilian minister of justice. 
The project is designed to increase the 
facilities in southern Brazil for com- 
peting in the international chilled meat 
trade, according to press announce- 
ments. 
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300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
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Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 
Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Situation in the tallow 
market in the East the past week was 
somewhat confusing. Ideas on extra 
New York covered a spread of 2%@ 
25,¢ f.o.b., depending upon the source 
of information. It was again stated 
that soapers refused to recognize the 
higher levels. Volume of business did 
not appear to be large, and some re- 
ports had it that & moderate business 
passed in extra on Wednesday at 2%4c 
delivered. 


Some sellers were firmer in their 
ideas, but until a broad buying move- 
ment develops, the possibilities are that 
the market will continue to be quoted 
over a range of prices. One factor re- 
ported he had bid 2%c f.o.b. for special 
and was refused. Others quoted spe- 
cial loose at 2%c. There was little in 
surrounding conditions that attracted 
much attention, but the market, on the 
whole, appeared to be slightly easier 
than the previous week. 

At New York, edible was quoted at 
$%4c delivered. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was 
quiet and the market barely steady. 
Edible was quoted at 3%c; fancy, 3c; 
prime packer, 2% @38c; No. 1, 256c; No. 
2, 2c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, January-February ship- 
ment, was off 3d at 21s 9d. Australian 
good mixed, Liverpool, January-Febru- 
ary shipment, at 22s was off 3d from 
the previous week. 

STEARINE—Domestic market was 
quiet and barely steady at New York. 
Oleo was quoted at 3%c, but the fea- 
ture was the development of foreign 
interest. On Wednesday, it was re- 
ported, 10 tons had been sold for ex- 
port at 4c. At Chicago, market was 
quiet and barely steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 3%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Routine conditions again 
predominated, and the market held fair- 
ly steady at New York. Extra was 
quoted at 533@5%c; prime, 4% @4%c; 
lower grades, 4%4c. 

At Chicago, trade was moderate and 


the market steady. Extra was quoted 
at 5%c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand continued of a 
hand-to-mouth character, but prices 
held fairly steady at New York. Prime 
was quoted at 8c; extra winter, 7c; 
extra, 7c; extra No. 1, 6%4c; No. 1, 
6%e; No. 2, 6c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand has 
been fair of late and the market steady 
at New York. Pure was quoted at 8c; 
extra, 6%c¢; No. 1, 64%c; cold test, 1244c. 

GREASES—Position of the grease 
market was fairly steady, the past 
week, particularly in the East. Demand 
was routine, and pressure on the mar- 
ket was moderate. Developments in 
tallow were watched closely, but grease 
producers appeared to be in a fairly 
comfortable position and were inclined 
to await developments. 
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At New York, yellow and house was 
quoted at 2@2%c; A white, 244@2%5%c; 
B white, 2%@2%ec; choice white for 
export, 3%c. 


At Chicago, trading in greases was 
rather quiet and the market easier. 
Sales of yellow under 15 acid were made 
at Chicago at 2%c, with the trend in- 
fluenced somewhat by surrounding mar- 
kets. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 1%c; yellow, 2%@2%c; B white, 
2%c; A white, 2%c; choice white, all 


hog, 25c. 
ae 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 18, 1933. 


The blood market at New York was 
very firm all week and a sale was made 
of ground dried blood at $1.75 f.o.b. 
New York. Very little material is 
offered. 


There are quite a few inquiries in 
the market for tankage and a good 
grade of unground tankage sold at 
$1.45 & 10c basis f.o.b. New York. 
Stocks are light and a firm market is 
looked for the next week or so. 

Sellers are firmer in their views on 
cracklings and several sales have been 
reported at higher prices. 

Considerable sales of nitrate of soda 
have been made in the South this week, 
which is regarded as an encouraging 


sign. 
a 
FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
Emmanuel Welfling and A. Bloch.) 
Paris, January 1, 1933. 

French market for lard continued 
firm during December, so that importa- 
tion of American prime western steam 
lard could easily continue, the more so 
as American quotations for December 
and January shipment were lower than 
in November. Sales could be made at 
prices ranging from $10.75 to $11.50 
c.if. French ports. 

Paris official quotations for technical 
tallow remained unchanged — De- 
cember at 157.50 francs per 100 kilos. 
Tendency in this market is firmer. 

Importation of cotton oil into France 
remains very small, and then only from 
European countries whose quotations 
ranged during December between 255 
and 260 francs per 100 kilos, c.i-f. 
French ports. 

fe — — 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during No- 
vember, 1932, wtih comparisons: 
Nov.,1932. Nov.,1931. 
Ibs. Ibs. 


SEE.. cocn ecevdbentesecesstuen 3,414 17,777 
De GE RR. ccscieccvcecous 7 1,27: 
BE 4:keedie'e Gueaeak gee us queen 377,181 274,883 
Mutton and lamb.............- 13,669 

snes bad eey $60 800Osmseeeatne 153,791 13,789 
BS GHD wivcccvcccumecs 112,280 58,025 

Imports from the United States: 

EE - seseniasacteetecscieveneie 3,414 12,516 
Bacon and ham ..........++0- 784 1,274 

pac migteseneevetucsvevoued 377,181 274,883 
Mutton and iamb ............. 890 1,838 

txbesebrenenl<acvqnseodesws 144,357 13,789 
Lard compound ...........-+0¢ 460 2,054 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Jan. 19, 1933. 


Market nominally $1.25. Producers 
holding for $1.35. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $1.25@1.35 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Bids of $1.25 reported and declined. 
Producers asking $1.50. 

Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.25@1.35 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.50@1.75 & 10c 
Liquid stick -50n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Market firm. Sales of best grades 
reported at 4242c. Some producers ask- 
ing 45c. 

Hard ores and exp. unground per 


ee ee eae 424%@ _ .45 
= prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


DEE <6.0026eks >dneceantewedeekannne @19.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
MEE” si2ctioobbcckanwuaeehs wow dase @15.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market somewhat firmer. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal ....... $22.50@27.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% ....... 27.50@32.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
GE 60000eseteseneseseameenneendere 19.00@20.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding ....... 21.00@22.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Trading continues quiet. Material 


testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00 & 10c. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. 1.00 & 10c 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-0% am. 1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

ar Un \b3e6eieeeqsGub eases 10.00@12.00 
EE MI cnctniwancetcntannews -80 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Stocks of ground steam bone meal 
very light. Inquiries are not numerous. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 .......... 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
_ Trading continues very light. Occa- 
sional sales of bones being made at 


$18.00@19.00. Prices of other products 
are nominal. 





SN eve nctosenecaveewssep eee 
St WE: S6d000c0ceee v 
Sinews, pizzles 10.00 
Horn pit 16.00 a 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... 18.00@19.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ...... x 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ...... 6. 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.. 2%4cn 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Per ton. 


Horns, according to grade ........ $80.00@150.00 
SE ME ONE Sn tccbesouewentece 65. 110.00 
KE ae 10.00 
rk Fee ee Se eee -00n 


1 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloa 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market showing little activity. 
Summer coil and field dried ........... 
WR OU Ne io kcdecndcdcncccccess 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.......3 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 
Cattle, switches, each* 





ee eee w eee eeeeeeee 





*According to count. 


— 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read chapter 2 of “PorK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
book. 
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Will North and South Go to War 
Again Over Food Taxes? 


Unless the present session of 
the South Dakota legislature re- 
peals a law which it enacted in 
1931, imposing a prohibitive tax 
on foods made of cottonseed oil, 
retaliatory measures against foods 
from the Corn Belt states— 
already threatened in a number of 
the Southern legislatures—can 
logically be expected. 


Ear! S. Haines, executive vice- 
president of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, made 
this statement in Chicago on 
January 19 on his return from the 
South Dakota capital, where for 
the past two days he has been 
trying to persuade the legislature 
to repeal the action of the previ- 
ous session against the leading 
food industry of the South. 


Speaking before the governor 
and a joint committee of both 
houses, Mr. Haines characterized 
the present tax on vegetable 
shortening and other cottonseed 
oil foods as an illegal embargo, 
which seriously jeopardizes long- 
established trade relations be- 
tween northern and _ southern 
states. 


Because of the much larger volume 
of Northern foods consumed in the 
South than is consumed in the North of 
Southern origin, the Corn Belt states 
have much more to lose than the cotton 
states by the enactment of a tariff bar- 
rier such as the South Dakota Law is, 
Mr. Haines told the legislature. And 
he stated that, if driven to it by an 
offensive embargo against cottonseed oil 
foods, the Southern states can produce 
all of their own foodstuffs, thus closing 
to the Corn Belt states market outlets 
now estimated at $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Dangers of Retaliation. 


“Cottonseed oil represents about ten 
per cent of the value to Southern farm- 
ers of their entire cotton crop, and the 
South Dakota law strikes a blow more 
severe than could be struck against any 
other farm product of Southern origin, 
except cotton lint and tobacco,” Mr. 
Haines said. 

He told the governor and legislature 
of South Dakota that practically every 
effort at retaliation has thus far been 
suppressed by Southern officials and 
legislatures. But if the South Dakota 
law and similar bills which have ap- 
peared in other northern legislatures 
finally drive the South to producing its 
own foods, such result would ultimately 
benefit Southern farmers to the extent 
that the South might some day erect a 
monument to South Dakota—as Ala- 
bama has done to the boll-weevil, which 











PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for four months ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 
Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1932. 1931. 1932. 1931 1932. 1931. 
2,589,763 


3 2,958,060 1,409,601 
150,850 


4,357,555 
282,944 


20, 

BRE oe ccdicccccscceeccenes 187,88: 212,997 47,126 70,616 
BEEBE, +o cccccccvosccesescees 21,782 32,465 27,136 26,229 1,7 6,285 
APERBMBRS 2 occ cccccccccccsccce 321,234 404,166 199,553 237,690 129,489 157,073 
CURBeeMIA 2 cc cccccccccccccce 43,768 64,856 32,397 48,089 16,626 17,967 
GOOPRIA 2. ccccccccccvecccces 232,961 295,401 182, 240,968 61,351 55,812 
TOGISIORR cccccccccrsccccccece 151,662 211,522 113,405 152,789 40,595 59,385 
eee re re 447,660 575,226 284,291 354,915 186,232 221,392 
North Gasctinn A oe 166, 849 173,747 123,844 129,528 7,784 45,226 
Ce rere 5,460 326,393 239,576 222,963 115,687 102,225 
South Carolina ..........s0e0. 132,912 133,731 120,824 124,290 14,385 10,346 
CE Ce dcnevecessueeaus ,050 377,635 217,125 183,266 155,290 194,597 
OO ere 1,187,287 1,413,445 63,201 984,658 354 442,280 

5 Geet WORCEE cc cecevccees 48,023 66,024 35,494 39,678 12,944 26,397 





*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 300,024 tons and 24,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 
31,363 tons and 18,048 tons reshipped for 1932 and 1931 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
Item. Season. August 1. to Dec. 31. 1 to Dec. 31. December 31. 
Ge AE ci cvccvscevscenas 1932-33 *29,523,581 797,239,580 716,286,917 *143,835,031 
(ROUSE) .nccccccccesses 1931-32 8,086,071 919,450,115 840,232,870 126,564,368 
rs] ag ss | eee 1932-33 +628,420,148 a | &: | Rr 730,492,495 
MD. scceveesceeeue 1931-32 277,836,530 a = =——S«w we www 491,035,350 
Gee GRE BOGE ..cccceccavs 1982- 114,656 165,469 913,499 366,626 
SED sn eseeeusestecguen 1931-32 146, 888 325,887 1,269,579 203,196 
DT cb sence cceescccuakua 1932-33 162,773 734,532 661,185 236,120 
DED vaveccéucacecuuen 1931-32 47,723 828,790 649,539 226,974 
BEES bacicncaccesucerseus 1932- 235,521 409,220 360,846 283,895 
(running bales) ........ 1931-32 175,904 465,882 350,600 291,177 
BEE dctcecévccesentl 2- 4,138 10,404 5,208 9,334 
(500-Ib. bales) ........ 1931-32 3,564 16,989 11,025 9,528 
Grabbots, motes, ete ...... 1932-33 15,250 4,422 11,966 17,706 
(500-Ib. bales) ........ 1931-32 12,475 14,097 7,706 18,866 





*Includes 4,182,006 and 14,049,439 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
7,235,770 and 30,727,124 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1932, and December 
31, 1932, respectively. 

tIncludes 4,652,177 and 6,081,613 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
plosss other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,598,691 and 14,228,320 pounds 
n transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1932, and De- 
cember 31, 1932, respectively. 


**Produced from 655,722,941 pounds of crude oil. 
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brought about diversified farming ip 
that state. 

When South Dakota legislators dis- 
claimed understanding the real effect of 
the tax against cottonseed oil foods, at 
the time of its enactment, and asked 
where the measure originated, Mr. 
Haines replied that many Southern 
people suspect the butter lobby. 


——Y 
SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner,) 


New Orleans, La,, Jan. 19, 1933,— 
New Orleans cotton oil futures were 
down 15 to 25 points for the week, 
Valley crude, %@%c lower at 2%c bid 
and 2%c asked. Texas was off %e at 
2l%c, and barely steady. Immediate 
shipment is selling at a discount of %e 
lb. under February and March. This is 
an unhealthy sign in face large stocks, 
small consumption and prospects for 
liberal cotton acreage next crop season. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 19, 1933.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 2%@2%c |b, 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
meal, nominal; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$2.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner,) 


Dallas, Tex., Jan. 19, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 242c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $10.75; hulls, $3.00. 

——$e—_—_ 


VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet throughout the week but steady. 
Tanks at New York were quoted 3%c; 
bulk oil, 3c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 3@3%c. Passage of 
the Philippine independence bill over 
the President’s veto might have some 
sentimental influence on the market, but 
it is expected to have little actual in- 
fluence for some time to come. 

CORN OIL—While trade was _mod- 
erate, market was very steady. Prices 
were quoted 3%c Chicago and 3c at out- 
side mills. 

SOYA BEAN Hg ag ges gen- 
erally were quiet; but the tone was 
mone New York was quoted about 
3.30c; tanks f.o.b. western mills, 3c. 

PALM OIL—There was some interest 
in the market for Sumatra oil this 
week, but otherwise trade was_slow 
and prices about steady. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 2%c; shi 
ment Nigre, 2.53c; spot Lagos, 3c; 12 
per cent acid bulk, 2.65c; 20 per cent 
softs, 2.55c; 40 per cent, 2.50c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Nominal 
conditions again ruled in this market, 
with prices quoted at 34c New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
rather moderate, but some interest was 
in evidence and the tone generally was 
firm. Spot foots at New York were 
quoted at 4% @5c; shipment, 4% @4'he. 

RUBBER SEED OIL—Market nom 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL — Demand generally 
was slow, but the market held st 
at 3%c asked f.o.b. southern mills. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Prices Irregular Over 
Narrow Limits—Crude Steady—Cash 
Demand Moderate—Outside Heavi- 
ness Factor—Increased Cotton Acre- 
age Feared. 


Operations in the cotton oil market 
the past week continued on a moderate 
scale, and prices backed and filled ir- 
regularly over narrow limits. The 
market, however, displayed a rather 
steady undertone at all times. While 
there was little within the market itself 
that would tend to bring about any par- 
ticular strength, there was no disposi- 
tion to press the market, and conse- 
quently prices were more or less stub- 
born to selling. 


This was so, even though values were 
off moderately from the best levels of 
the present month. The setback from 
the recent highs was traceable to scat- 
tered realizing and some liquidation 
from discouraged professions over the 
continued heaviness in the outside mar- 
kets, particularly an absence of rally- 
ing power in the western lard market. 
Generally commission house and local 
trade was on both sides, with trade 
interests looking on pending develop- 
ments. 

Hedge selling was small. On the 
other hand, there was very little evi- 
dence of any lifting of hedges against 
cash trade. There appeared to be a 
little mill buying of futures, presum- 
ably against sales of crude oil. On the 
whole, trade was featureless and sen- 
timent divided, but the market con- 
tinued to ignore, in the main, bearish 
developments, even the unsatisfactory 
Government December oil statistics. 


Crude Markets More Active. 


Action of the market continued such 
as to lead one to believe that bearish 
conditions have been discounted barring 
some unforeseen drastic breaks in allied 


markets. On the other hand, lard was 


unresponsive to favorable developments, 
such as a rally in live hog prices and 
the mid-month stock statement, which 
showed a decrease of 838,000 lbs. in the 
Chicago supply to 7,008,000 lbs., or less 
than half the stocks of a year ago, 


and south are selling Mistletoe. 
us refer you to some of them. 





Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
Let 


G.H. Hammond Company 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


when the total was 14,143,000 Ibs. 


During the past week, there was 
some pickup in activity in the crude 
oil markets. Sales in the southeast and 
Valley figured about 3c, while busi- 
ness passed in Texas crude on a level 
of about 25c. The crude basis was 
persistently steady, with buyers con- 
stantly in evidence at about those levels. 
Mill offerings, on the whole, appeared 
moderate. 


The fact that crude buyers were will- 
ing to pay anything like those prices 
furnish some stability to the futures 
market and further signified the con- 
fidence that the larger refiners have 
displayed in oil values around the cur- 
rent levels. 

Cash oil demand was moderate. Con- 
sumers are not inclined to stock up un- 
der present conditions owing to the 
large supplies in sight and lack of 
steadiness in commodity values general- 
ly. December oil consumption was 
184,000 bbls., against 245,000 bbls. in 
November and 206,000 bbls. in Decem- 
ber, 1931. 


Consumption Smaller. 


Consumption for the first five months 
this season totaled 1,253,000 bbls., 
against 1,313,000 bbls. last year. At 
the moment, there is little in sight 
that would lead one to anticipate any 
particular broadening in the demands. 
Visible supply at the beginning of 
January was 3,081,000 bbls., against 
2,550,000 bbls. the same time last sea- 
son. In January last year, consump- 
tion was about 226,000 bbls., and there 
are some in the trade who already be- 
lieve they see signs of the present 
month’s consumption running mod- 
erately behind that comparison. 

The allotment plan bill may have had 
some unsettling influence on com- 
modities in general owing to the fact 
that thus far it has been difficult to 
even whip the bill into concrete form. 
The trade is interested in this bill, 
owing to its possible influence on cot- 
ton and the new cotton acreage. Inci- 
dentally, Texas reports were that there 
is a vast area of new land in the south- 
ern plains areas that may go into cot- 
ton, inasmuch as new areas would not 
be affected by the domestic allotment 


4am 


OND’ 
a 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


ARGARINE 


plan. In addition, reports from the 
South indicating prospects for some in- 
crease in the new crop area was some- 
what unsettling in view of the fact that 
all indications point to a near record 
of carryover of cotton oil at the end 
of the season. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was quiet, and 
prices were barely steady with futures. 
Pressure of supplies at New York re- 
mained small. Southeast and Valle 
crude were traded at around the 3c level, 
Texas crude selling at about 25%c. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, January 13, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. - "hae 


Low. Bid. Asked. 
Wee 4S ee 375 a_ Bid 
WS ei Se 375 a 385 
I, Soxioie > aks ee g 370 a 385 
cE Ce oe 380 a 388 
TNE ioc! waoce uate eee 383 a 393 
May 1 392 392 392 a 398 
EE Ee AR 395 a 405 
July 3 406 400 405 a 408 
FE i snss0;) ao haarsieretheee 405 a 414 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 


Southeast crude, 80 under March sales 
and bid. 


Saturday, January 14, 1933. 


saee, Melek Astron lk eters 370 a_ Bid 
WEES Ness, coe eee 366 a 385 
i A: 65 a 375 
ca EE 3 380 369 370 a 380 
RNIN cio:3:0:: iccave'sh ceteatiee aes 73 a 380 

ay 1 380 380 380 a 885 
GMM. <.5.0. woe. eee 382 a 392 
July 5 400 392 3892 a 397 
TRUE 0050: Gna: eae bee 394 a 405 


Sales, including switches, 9 contracts. 
a crude, 70 under March sales 
and bid. 


Monday, January 16, 1933. 


Pe oo. cine eae 360 a Bid 
seks 6 iar pens Oe ees tat 365 a 380 
Se ee to 365 a 380 
er ee ee 370 a 377 
MR chisel meme Saeeec bes 3872 a 382 
SNE vigia ss, eer eras cet 880 a 387 
See ae a 392 
July 2 399 396 392 a 398 
BG va 5s Sine weekunaes 4a 403 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
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Southeast crude, 70 under March sales. 
Tuesday, January 17, 1933. 
Geet .... . 860 
Jan. 365 
Feb. 365 
Mar. 373 
April .... 375 
ee 384 
June .... 386 
July 397 402 
Aug. <<a, a 405 
Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 73 under March sales. 


Wednesday, January 18, 1933. 


Bid 
380 
380 
377 
380 
390 
395 


Se ereree eS & 


Bid 
379 
377 
374 
385 
385 
396 
398 
405 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 74 under March nom- 


inal. 
Thursday, January 19, 1933. 


Se eer ere S & 


FF a 
378 a 
878 a 
390 a 
40l a 


3879 379 


403 "400 
Sales, 1,800 bbls. 
Later markets in next column. 
fe - 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 

Hull, England, Jan. 18, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 23s 6d. 

ne eee 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
one month ended November 30, 1932, 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 
1931. 


Oil, crude, Ibs. 
Refined, Ibs. 


fe - 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 14, 1933: 
Week ending: New York. Boston. Phila. 


Jan. 14, 1933 
Jan. 7, 1933 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 14, 1933, were 
4,083,000 lIbs.; previous week, 2, 997 ,000 
tbs.; .; same week last year, 4,094, 000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 14 this 
year, 7,080,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 8, 509 000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 14, 1933, were 
4,059,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4, 240, 000 
lbs.; .; same week last year, 7, 509, 000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 14 this 
year, 8,299,000 Ibs., same period a year 
ago, 13,983,000 lbs. 

— 
SEDIMENT IN LARD. 

There is no need for sediment in 
lard. “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book tells how to 
keep them out. 
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| Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were firm the latter 
part of the week on scattered buying, 
firmer hogs, better grains and expec- 
tations of favorable Washington news, 
but hedge selling checked upturns. Cash 
trade moderate. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and steady; 
offerings light; buying scattered. South- 
east crude 76 under March; Valley, 89 
under; Texas, 126 under sale and bid. 
Cash trade moderate. 

——fe-—— - 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $3.65; Feb., $3.65@3.75; Mar., 
$3.76@3.82; Apr., $3.80@3.90; May, 
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$3.90@3.95 sales; June, $3.93@4.03; 
July, $4.00@4.05; Aug., $4.05@4.09. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 3%@4c nominal. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.50@4.60; middle 
western, $4.40@4.50; city, 4c; refined 
Continent, 45% @4%c; South America, 
4% @5c; Brazil kegs, 554 @5%c; com- 
pound, 6%c car lots. 

a ae 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 20, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
50,361 + ahaa to the Continent, 
1,650 quarters. —— the previous 
week were: To England, 121,557 quar- 
ters; to Continent, 16, 450 quarters, 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 19, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 


$11.00@13.00 
9.00@11.00 


Medium 
Common 

STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
Choice . 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 


STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 


Fresh Veal Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 


Medium 
Common 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 


Medium 
Common 


LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 Ibs. 
16-22 Ibs. 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
6-8 lbs. av. 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
4-8 lbs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


7.50@ 9.00 
6.50@ 7.50 


9.50@11.00 
7.50@ 9.50 


'50@ 8.50 


14. 50@15. 50 
4.00@15 

12. 00@14. 0 

11.00@12.50 


14.50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 
13.00@14.00 
11.50@12.50 


14.50@15.50 
14.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 
11.00@12.50 


14.00@14.50 
13.00@14.00 
12.50@13.00 
11.50@12.50 


12.00@14.50 


2.00@ 2.50 
4.00@ 5.50 


‘2 ‘aeaidion heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York ont “Chicage 
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January 21, 1933. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a light 
scattered trade in native and branded 
steers early in the week, a total of about 
25,000 moving at steady prices, includ- 
ing about 5,000 at the close of previous 
week. There followed a slackening of 
interest on the part of buyers, with 
hides offered at steady prices. 

Late this week, one packer sold 6,000 
Dec.-Jan. heavy native cows at 4%2¢, or 
a half-cent down from previous sale. 
This has encouraged buyers to talk 
lower prices for the entire list, while 
packers generally are inclined to ask 
steady prices, being in a fairly com- 
fortable position as regards stocks and 
with cattle kill showing a decrease. 
Some packers view this sale as in line 
with the actual price for heavy cows, 
taking the position that the two cars 
sold previous week at 5c were moved 
at that figure only due to the pressing 
needs of buyer at the time. 

Later this week, the local small pack- 
er association sold a car extreme na- 
tive steers, at 5c, also a half-cent off; 
other packers have refused so far to 
recognize this sale as establishing the 
market, but buyers are reducing their 
bids, and some trading will be necessary 
to definitely establish prices. 

About 4,000 native steers, mostly Jan. 
sold early at 5%c, with 1,800 more at 
end of last week at same figure. Three 
cars Dec.-Jan. extreme native steers 
sold early at 5%c; bid of 5c declined. 

About 1,400 Jan. butt branded steers 
sold late last week at 5%c. Total of 
7,000 Colorados sold at 5c, with 1,000 
late last week same basis. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 5%c. Two cars 
Jan. light Texas steers sold early at 
4%c, and 900 Jan. extreme light Texas 
steers at 5c, steady prices. 

As mentioned above, one packer sold 
6,000 Dec.-Jan. heavy native cows late 
this week at 4%¢c, or %c under pre- 
vious sale. Light native cows last sold 
at 54ec, with buyers ideas 5c; branded 
cows last moved at 5c. 

Two cars Dec.-Jan. native bulls sold 
late last week at 4c; also car branded 
bulls at 3%4c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Last 
trading by local small packers, previous 
week, was 5,000 Jan. production of sev- 
eral outside plants at 5c for trimmed 
all-weight native steers and cows and 
4%ec for branded. Some untrimmed 
outside small packer hides were re- 
ported at a half-cent less. 


Local small packer association sold 
1,000 Jan. extreme light native steers 
late this week at 5c, or %c decline. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market 
was at 4c for steers and cows, flat, 
fo.b. shipping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet this 
week. At close of last week, 4,000 La- 
Blancas sold at $23.00 gold, equal to 
ifsc, cif. New York, steady with pre- 
vious trades. One lot of 2,500 light 
Steers was reported later equal to 6%c, 
and 1,150 Rio Grandes at $26.50 or 8xsc, 
about steady. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market eased off the latter part 
of this week, with offerings more lib- 
eral and buyers’ ideas lower. Some of 


the usual country hide buyers had en- 
tered the packer market previously for 
light weights stocks, due to the narrow 
spread in price, which weakened the 
demand for countries. All-weights sold 
at 4%4¢, selected, delivered, with buyers’ 
ideas now 4c. Heavy steers and cows 
31%4@3%c, nom. Buff weights 4%@ 
44oc, top asked. Extremes offered at 
5c, buyers’ ideas 4%c. Bulls 24@2*c, 
nom. All-weight branded 242@2%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins were 
well cleaned up earlier to end of year. 
Market quoted nominally around 8@9c, 
based on the action of city calf recently, 
while the first of Jan. calf by one pack- 
er are priced at 10c for regular run. 
Trading awaited to establish prices. 

Another 4c advance was paid for 
Chicago city calf at close of last week 
when a car 8/10-lb. sold at 7c and a car 
10/15-lb. at 8c; offerings scarce. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 74@7%ec, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries 6@ 
61ec; straight countries 5@5%c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons last 
soid at 374¢c, with up to 50c asked. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins quoted 
around 742c nom. for northern natives, 
some talking 8c. A small lot of 2,200 
Nov.-Dec. northern over-weights sold 
last week at 6%4c. 

Last sale of Chicago city kipskins 
was at 64c. Outside cities quoted 6% 
@62c; mixed cities and countries 5% 
@5%c; straight countries around 5c. 

Last trading in Dec. packer regular 
slunks was at 37ec. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed with choice city renderers 
quoted around $2.00, some quoting up 
to $2.10; mixed city and country lots 
$1.60@1.80. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts steady 
around 5%c for full wools, short wools 
half-price. Production of shearlings 
continues light but appears to be am- 
ple to take care of the limited demand. 
One packer sold a car, 6,200, at 30c 
for No. 1’s, 20c for No. 2’s, and 124c 
for fresh clips, steady prices; a few No. 
1’s were reported in another direction 
at 25c. Pickled skins running very poor 
quality at present and market quoted 
around $1.50@1.62% per doz. for 
straight run of packer lamb, current 
production; last sale of ribby lambs 
was at $1.387%, at Chicago. New York 
market quoted $1.62%@1.75 for 
straight run. Outside small packer 
lamb pelts steady at 50@60c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
three cars Jan. Colorados this week at 
5c, steady with the western market. 
These were the first Jan. hides to move, 
and market quotable at 5%c for native 
steers and butt brands in a nominal 
way, with interest dull. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Offerings on 
country hides reported a little heavier 
and buyers’ ideas lower. Buff weights 
around 4%c, nom., with mid-western 
extremes around 4%c nom. 

CALFSKINS—The only trading re- 
ported this week on calfskins was a 
small lot of packers’ 9-12’s at $1.40, 
or 10c over last week. Stocks are still 
light and trading awaited to establish 
the market on other descriptions. 








35 


Meanwhile, quotations are nominal 
around 55@65c for 5-7’s, 70@90c for 
7-9’s, and $1.15@1.40 for 9-12’s. The 
17-lb. up kipskins last sold at $1.80. 


~——-% — - 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Jan. 14, 1933—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 5.30b; no sale. New 
—Close: Mar. 5.50@5.70; June 6.05 
sale; Sept. 6.45 sale; Dec. 6.85@6.95; 
sales 3 lots. Market 5 points lower. 

Monday, Jan. 16, 1933—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 5.00b; no _ sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.25@5.45; June 5.85 
@5.90; Sept. 6.20@6.35; Dec. 6.60@ 
6.80; sales 13 lots. New contracts 
closed 20@25 points lower. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1983—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.80b; 2 lots. New 
—Mar. 5.20b; June 5.65@5.80; Sept. 
6.10@6.20; Dec. 6.55@6.70; sales 18 
lots. Market closed 5@20 points lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 18, 19383—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.70b; no _ sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.10@5.15; June 5.50 
@5.60; Sept. 5.90@6.00; Dec. 6.30 
6.45; sales 21 lots. Market closed 10 
20 points lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 19, 1983—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.80@5.20; no sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.15@5.25; June 5.60 
@5.65; Sept. 6.05 sale; Dec. 6.40@6.55; 
sales 6 lots. Market closed 5@15 points 
higher. 

Friday, Jan. 20, 19383—Old Contracts 
—Close: Mar. 4.75b. New—Close: 
Mar. 5.20@5.25; June 5.61 sale; Sept. 
oa sale; Dec. 6.40@6.55. Sales 20 
ots. 


- -—e—_ — 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 20, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 20. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. strs. @ 6%4n 6144n 81%@ On 
vy. nat. strs, @ 5% 5% =7%@ & 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 5% 5% =7%4@ 8&8 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ee 5% @5% 7%@ &n 
Hvy. Col. strs. @5 @5 7 TAn 
Ex-light Tex. 

ere g 5 @ 5 6 614n 
Brnd’d cows. 5 @ 5 6 644n 
Hvy. nat. 

COWS ..... 44%,@ 5 @ 5 6%@ 7n 
Lt. nat. cows @ 5% 5% 6%4%@ 7n 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4 @ 3%n 44 
Brnd’d bulls. @3% $3 @ 3%n 3% 
Calfskins ... 8 @ 9n 7%@ 84%4n 8 8i4n 
Kips, nat. @ T%n Tin 814 
Kips, ov-wt g 6% 64%4n 7% 
Kips, brnd’d. 5 5ign 5 54n 64%@ 6% 
Slunks, reg.. @37% @37% 37% 
Slunks, hris.25 @30 25 @30 20 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. g 5 5 64ax 
Pranded .... 4% 414 6ax 
Nat. bulls .. @ 3% 3in 44n 
Brnd’d bulls. e 34%4n 3n 3%n 
Calfskins 7 @8 64@ 7% 6%n 
a ee @ 6% 6% ™% 
Slunks, reg..30 @35 30 35 30n 
Slonks, hris. @25n 25n 15n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 





Hvy. steers.. 34@ 3% 3%@ 4 25 
Hvy. cows .. 34@ 34 3%@ 4 5 

. eee 44@ 4% 4%@ 4% » 5% 
Extremes 4%@ 5 5 5% D 6% 
. sae Y%@ 2% 749 2% 3 
Calfskins ... 5 5% 5 6 
aes 5 5 6 
Light calf .. ‘@2in 25n 30 
Deacons .... @25n 25n @30 
Slunks, reg.. @10n 10n @15 
Slunks, hris. @ 5n 5n @ 5n 
Horsehides ..1.60@2.00 1. 2.00 1. 2.50 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pie. Ramtbhs.. cecccece epseccce  ceeecess 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....50 60 55 60 65 70 
Tkr. shearlgs.25 30 30 30 
Dry pelts ... 5% 5% 9 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Chicago, Jan. 19, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Yearlings and light steers, steady 
to 25c lower, mostly steady to weak; 
weighty steers, 25@40c lower, in- 
stances as much as 50c down on kinds 
scaling over 1,500 lbs.; weighty steers, 
as low if not lower than 1932 low time, 
which reaches back nearly 25 years; 
lightweight heifers and mixed year- 
lings, steady to 25c lower; heavy heif- 
ers, 25@50c lower; beef cows, 25c low- 
er, low for season; cutters and common 
light beef cows, strong to 25c higher; 
bulls, about 25c lower; vealers, $1.50@ 
2.00 higher. General market was on 
weight basis, every added 100 lbs. lead- 
ing to measurable price discount on 
comparably finished cattle. Extreme 
top long yearlings, $7.10; few loads 
light and long yearlings, $7.00; strictly 
choice weighty steers, $6.25; best light 
heifers, $6.35; most light steers and 
yearlings, $4.50@6.50; bulk heavy 
steers, $4.00@5.00. 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Mostly 5@10c higher on all classes; 
closing top, $3.40, equal to highest 
since December 26; late bulk good to 
choice 170 to 210 lbs., $3.30@3.40; 220 
to 250 lbs., $3.15@3.30; 260 to 290 lbs., 
$3.00@3.15; 300 to 360 lbs., $2.75@ 
3.00; 140 to 160 Ibs., $3.20@3.35; good 
and choice pigs, $2.75@38.25; bulk pack- 
ing sows, $2.45@2.60; smooth light- 
weights, to $2.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Thurs- 
day’s peak: Fat lambs, unevenly weak 
to 25c lower, decline largely on better 
grades; sheep, mostly 15@25c higher. 
Shipping demand continued fairly broad 
in face of sharply lower dressed prices. 
Nebraska fed lambs predominated, with 
a sprinkling from Colorado and the 
Corn Belt. Today’s bulks follow: Bet- 
ter grade native lambs, $5.75@6.25; 
choice fed westerns, $6.00@6.25, around 
95-lb. weights going at inside price; 
native throwouts, $4.00@4.50; fed 
yearling wethers, $4.50@5.00; aged 
wethers, $3.35; fat ewes, $2.00@2.75. 


a id 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 19, 1933. 
CATTLE—Light weight fed steers 


and yearlings were rather uneven, and 
closing levels are steady to 25c lower 


for the week. Medium weight and heavy 
steers were dull and mostly 25c off. 
Choice 1,001-lb. yearlings scored $6.60 
on Thursday for the week’s top, while 
choice 1,071-lb. and 1,211-lb. fed steers 
brought $6.50. Best heavy beeves went 
at $5.50, while bulk of fed offerings 
cleared from $3.50@5.00. Mixed year- 
lings and fed heifers sold at steady to 
25c lower rates. Fat cows closed ex- 
tremely dull and fully 25c lower, while 
cutters held at steady levels. Bulls are 
steady to strong, and vealers are 
strong, with selected lots up to $6.00 at 
the close. 


HOGS—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the hog market most of the week, 
and final values are 10c to mostly 15c 
higher than last Thursday. Late top 
reached $3.15 to both packers and ship- 
pers on choice 170- to 210-lb. weights, 
the highest since December 1, 1932. On 
the close, most of the 150- to 270-lb. 
averages sold from $3.00@3.15, while 
280- to 325-lb. butchers ranged from 
$2.80@3.00. Packing sows advanced 
slightly, with $2.10@2.35 taking most 
of the supply. 

SHEEP—Some weakness developed 
in the fat lamb trade on late days, and 
final values are 15@25c under a week 
ago. Best fed westerns sold at $5.75, 
with most sales from $5.50@5.75. A few 
desirable natives were noted from $5.25 
@5.65. Best shorn lambs reached $5.60, 
with others down to $5.25. Mature sheep 
ruled strong to 25c higher, with desir- 
able fat ewes bringing $2.50, bulk sell- 
ing from $1.75@2.25. 

a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 19, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Lightweight steers sold steady; 
others, weak to 25c lower; mixed year- 
lings and heifers, steady; beef cows, 
steady to 25c lower, heavy fat kinds 
showing decline; cutters and low cut- 
ters, steady; bulls, 10c lower; vealers, 
$1.00 higher. Top steers, averaging 
916 lbs., brought $5.75; top matured 
steers, $5.50; bulk of steers, $3.65@ 
5.00; most good steers, $4.50@5.50. Best 
heifers scored $5.75; top mixed year- 
lings, $5.65; good mixed yearlings and 
heifers, mostly $5.00@5.50; medium 
fleshed kinds, $4.00@4.75.. Bulk of cows 
went at $2.25@2.75; top, $3.25; low 
cutters, $1.25@1.50. Sausage bulls 
closed the period at $2.75 down; best 
vealers late, $6.75. 


HOGS—After fluctuating mildly dur- 
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January 21, 1933, 


ing the current week, hog values fin. 
ished steady to 10c higher for the 
Thursday to Thursday period. An ex. 
treme top of $3.45 was paid Thursday; 
bulk 140- to 230-lb. weights, $3.15@ 
3.40; 300-lb. kinds, down to $2.85. Pack. 
ing sows wound up at $2.10@2.40. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and_ yearlings 
ruled 15@25c lower for the period, 
while sheep held steady. Lambs scored 
a top of $6.25, with bulk of lambs al] 
week at $5.75@6.00. Throwouts, $3.00 
@3.50; yearlings, $4.65@5.50; fat ewes, 
$1.50@2.00. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 19, 1933, 


CATTLE—Yearlings of all grades 
were in good demand during the week, 
and prices held generally steady, with 
lower grades strong to 25c higher, 
Weighty steers and medium weights 
were in indifferent demand and closeg 
the week barely steady to 25c lower, 
She stock is moderately uneven, mostly 
steady, with lower grade heifers and 
better grade cows showing a touch of 
strength. Bulls and vealers held steady, 
Choice medium weight steers earned 
$6.50; several loads yearlings, $6.75, 
one strictly choice load, averaging 
1,194 lbs., $7.00. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show hog prices steady to 
strong. Thursday’s top, $3.00, paid for 
160 to 210 lbs.; bulk 140- to 300-lb. ay- 
erages, $2.75@3.00; 300- to 400-Ib, 
weights, $2.50@2.75; packing sows, 
$2.10@2.30; stags, $1.75@2.00. 

SHEEP—Unevenness developed in 
the lamb trade, prices weakening the 
fore part of the week and strengthen- 
ing towards the close. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show prices 
about 25c lower. Matured sheep ruled 
strong to 25c higher. Thursday’s bulk 
fed wooled lambs, $5.75; top, $5.85; 
sorted native lambs, $5.25@5.75; fed 
yearlings, good and choice, $4.00@4.75; 
good and choice ewes, $1.50@2.50. 

i 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics ani 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 18, 1933. 


CATTLE — Bolstered by relatively 
light receipts, better yearlings, along 
with most butcher stock, have worked 
15@25c higher for the week. Matured 
steers and fat cows’ showed little 
change. Choice yearlings scored at 
$5.90@6.10; bulk of all fed offerings, 
$3.50@5.25; few matured steers $4.50. 
Most beef cows centered at $2.00@ 
2.75; butcher heifers, $3.00@4.00; year- 
lings, to $5.00; cutters, $1.25@1.75; 
medium grade bulls, $2.50@2.75. Veal- 
ers have advanced unevenly 50c@$1.00, 
better grades selling today at $4.00@ 
5.50 largely. 

HOGS—Hog prices, after fluctuating 
considerably, show little net change for 
the week. Better 160- to 210-Ib. weights 
sold today at $2.90@3.00; 210- to 300- 
lb. averages, $2.40@2.80; pigs and light 
lights, $2.75@3.00. Packing sows cel- 
tered at $2.00@2.20. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs lost the 
early advance and show little change 
for the period. Better natives cente 
today at $5.50, some few fed offerings 
being held around $5.75. 
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January 21, 1933. 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 19, 1933. 


CATTLE—Beef steer and yearling 
trade proved very uneven this week, 
and frequent changes left yearlings and 
light steers on a slightly stronger basis. 
Medium and heavy weight beeves 
showed an easier turn. Choice long 
yearlings made $6.75@6.85, medium 
weights stopped at $6.00, and most 
grainfeds earned $4.00@5.25. Heifers 
settled back to steady after earlier 
strength, and cows finished easier. 
Choice heifers scored $6.00, numerous 
loads of 800 Ibs. down cashed at $4.25 
@4.75., beef cows turned freely at $2.00 
@2.75, and low cutters and cutters 
bulked at $1.50@2.00. Bulls ruled weak 
to 25c lower. Medium grades went at 
$2.50 down. Vealers, $4.50 practical top. 


HOGS—Mild price fluctuations fea- 
tured trend to values, and as a rule 
moderate receipts at hand met with 
comparatively broad demand. While 
light hogs showed a steady to weak 
deal compared with a week ago, 
weightier offerings reflected a strong 
to 10c higher level. Thursday’s top, 
$3.00; bulk 140- to 260-lb. weights, $2.85 
@3.00; 260- to 400-lb. butchers, $2.40@ 
2.85; packing sows, all weights, $2.15@ 
2.35. 


SHEEP—Fat lamb prices, aided by 
broad shipping demand, nearly recov- 
ered a mid-week dip and hold late weak 
to 15c lower than last Thursday’s 
prices. The late bulk of handyweight 
good to choice fat lambs turned at $5.75 
@5.85; top, $5.85 freely to all interests. 
Lambs scaling over 100 lbs. brought 
$5.25 down. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 19, 1933. 


Compared with a week ago, quota- 
tions on hogs at 21 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota are mostly strong to 5c higher. 
Loading continued abnormally light for 
this time of the year, and all interests 
were active competitors for the hogs 
sold. Late bulk good to choice 170- to 
220-lb. weights, $2.70@2.95; 230- to 250- 
lb. averages, $2.60@2.85; 260- to 300- 
lb. weights, $2.45@2.75; long haul car- 
loads, 5@10c above outside bulk prices 
at a number of yards; few packing 
sows, $1.90@2.25. 


Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Jan. 19: 


This Last 
week. 
E.G. os ccopeebevece 53,100 
Saturday, Jan. 
Monday, Jan. 
Tuesday, Jan. 
Wednesday, Jan. 
Thursday, Jan. 19 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 
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TWELVE-MONTH FEDERAL KILL. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers for the 
calendar year of 1932 are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 


Sheep and 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. 
78,801 41,2 
74,033 99 


Hogs. 
11 710,040 
,042 771,749 
1,366,194 2,963,402 6,108,254 
157,322 so 938,690 
) 


331 
Denver 75,918 (1) 
Detroit 73,275 656 
Ft. Worth 224,687 
Kansas City 663,199 
Los Angeles 118,048 
Milwaukee 188,348 
National Stock 
399,550 
349,541 
Omaha 782,066 394, 
Philadelphia 70,518 97,9 84,089 965,495 
Sioux City 298,162 26,826 577,767 1,383,039 
South St. 
Joseph 251,569 (1) (1) 966,272 
South 


St. 
Paul 476,723 627,536 751,367 2,042,536 
All other 
stations 1,939,088 1,298,806 4,686,527 20,536,296 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


775,405 
28,193 "363, 
568,867 86,273 
192,301 


573,743 

611,025 3,152,423 

52.923 1,708,045 
84 2 





Total: 
1932 
Total: 
1931 8,107,842 4,716,560 18,070,875 44,771,981 
In addition to the above, there were 
7,018 goats slaughtered under federal 
inspection. This compares with 7,250 
in the calendar year 1931. 

Horse slaughter for the year 
amounted to 64,165 head as against 
118,001 head a year earlier. 


7,625,373 4,493,439 17,899,087 45,244,957 


(1) Included in ‘‘All other stations.’’ 

*Released by Livestock, Meats and Wool Di- 
vision, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


a 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Jan. 12, 
1933. 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
Week 
ended 
Jan. 12. 


Tcronto 
Montreal 


Edmonton 
Prince Albert . 
Moose Jaw .... 
Saskatoon 


Toronto s $ 
Montreal 

Winnipeg .. 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Prince Albert 

Moose Jaw 

Saskatoon 


ZAI PS2HS AA: AMeN« 
$8: S88SS Sk: KRSSSS° 


Toronto 

Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 

Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw .... 
Saskatoon 


Toronto $ 6. $ 
Montreal 

Winnipeg .. 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Prince Albert 

Moose Jaw .... 

Saskatoon 


Golo; Colom 
Se bee be bk Od 
AAASH 


Ss: 








H. L. SPARKS 


BRANCHES 


Logansport, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 





Ee 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National StockYards, Ill. Phone East 6261 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 14, 1933: 
At 20 markets: 
Week ended Fees wise 


By 
eS 
33 

















333222 





Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended Jan. 14 
Previous week 
1932 


se geuray 


aE! 
3388 


a4 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 14 
Previous week 


a) 
i— 7 
8 
3 


3333338: 


Enns 


S 





LIVESTOCK AT 61 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 61 leading markets in Dec., 1932: 
CATTLE. 
Total 


Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 


789,257 444,655 363,027 
5 years. ..1,117,907 620,152 500,845 
CALVES. 

371,415 

. 470,941 

HOGS. 
ince eeeeneen 3,120,969 2,167,100 959,159 
years...4,290,008 2,808,721 1,486,052 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
1,656,530 918,673 
years. ..1,882,164 1,062,976 
-- fe 


1932 LIVESTOCK MOVEMENT. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 61 public stockyards in 1932, with 
parisons: 


244,010 131,140 
326,962 156,853 


749,294 
829,731 


Local Total 
Receipts. slaughter. shipments. 
Cattle: 
11,830,783 5,114,388 
6,170,112 


6,598,575 


6,645,971 

7,240,934 

5-year av. 1927- 

1931 14,613,760 7,843,894 
Calves: 

£ 5 3,727,471 

1931 > 4,155,185 


4,311,086 - 


1,733,102 

1,955,805 

2,006,910 

Hogs: 

SEE ccccccesae 35,026,358 23,693,205 11,303,361 
24,539,025 14,972,828 


15,848,493 


42,469,327 26,594,216 


15,100,249 14,213,807 
046 15,928,918 16,995,864 
13,533,283 14,280,580 
——%o—_- 

U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Jan. 13, 1933, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

was as follows: 

week, 
1932. 


Prev. 

week. 
Chicago 123,349 
Kansas City, Kan 628 
Omaha 49,540 
St Louis & East St. Louis 63,970 
Sioux City 38,440 
St. Paul . 67,207 
St. Joseph --. 25,265 
New York and J. . 54,176 











& CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 














Indianapolis 
Indiana 





Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, January 14, 





1933, with comparisons, are reported to THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour one Co. 3,583 12,513 
Sw B GO cccccceccece 1,613 
Wilson & Go coccecoore 3,619 
Beesie & Ce. ccccccsccce 401 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. 993 ane 
. Hammond Co. 004 770 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby. 421 wees 
GETS  cccccccccsoecces 1,344 26,652 
GERGTE ccccecvccvcccecce 8,743 41,900 





Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,552 hogs; Independent Pkg. 


Co., 921 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Pkg. Co., 5,827 hogs. 
Total: 35,947 
87,556 sheep. 
Not including 123 cattle, 
and 7,023 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 








Cattle and 

calves. 
Armour and Co. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
DEE ES caceccoeves 
ae Th. a«ccensncndws 
Wilson & Co. ...... 
Independent Pkg. 
Jos. Baum Pkg. 
CN ecccdsccanscécveus 

Total ..cccccccescecces 21, 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 

calves. 
Armour and Co. 4,894 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 3,830 
Dold Pkg. Co. 815 
SS fer 2,005 
Se GP GE sececnesceas — 
GE. cncacdtcsceccevenee 

88 cattle; 


i _Hoffman Pkg. Co., 
. 23 cattle; Omaha Pkg. 


$ 


Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
3,706 hogs; 


cattle, 4,005 calves, 





Hogs. 
17,874 
11,984 
7,293 
762 
10,045 
20,696 


1,145 hogs; 


Agar 


95,587 hogs, 


469 calves, 75,058 hogs 


Sheep. 











Great Omaha 


Co., 68 


cattle; 


Kg. 
J. fiotn & Sons, 73 cattle; South Omaha Pkg. Co. 


41 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., "87 cattle; 
Wilson & Co., 
Total: 
27,212 sheep 


Pkg. Co., 
Sinclair Pkg. 
47 cattle. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 





Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co, - 1,626 875 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,562 870 
Morris & Co. ...... 742 531 
Hunter Pkg. Co. 950 wien 
MO Ee, GR cc cces —“ 
Heil Pkg. Co. aad 
Shippers ° 3,034 
GEE sevcesccccees 41 
WE. Semedande wae 6,729 


Not including 2,957 cattle, 1,347 


hogs and 1,352 
ST. JOSEPH. 














17,534 cattle and calves, 


179 cattle; 
Co., 


Nagle 


451 cattle; 


68,654 hogs, 


Hogs. 
4, 857 


54,452 


calves, 
sheep bought direct. 


Hogs. 
12,731 
11,073 

5,478 


29,282 


Hogs. 
16,066 
16,294 
9,364 
8,703 
35 


50,462 





Hogs. 


5,097 
5,104 
420 





10,621 


Hogs. 
4,240 


Cattle. Calves. 

se. ee 2,313 412 

Armour and Co. .... 2,782 390 

Ce sadeeoneeccets 738 103 

TE ncesscsscece 5,833 905 

SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 2,540 96 

Armour and Co. .... 2'694 124 

a Gk. vasneua 1,969 106 

DE <csedasoedes 2,186 15 

GED ccicccccccecce 165 22 

TE . ceccccccesrue 9,554 363 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Armour and Co. 1,847 358 

Wilson & Co. ...... 1,936 285 

GH ccccecucecece 140 55 

GEE . Saetenccesas 3,923 698 
Not including 32 cattle bought direct. 

WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 809 266 

Dold Pkg. Co. ..... 367 34 

Wichita D. B. Co... 23 oon 


Dunn-Ostertag ..... 81 








Fred W. Dold ..... 76 m 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 12 
WED nedennsacces 1,368 300 
Not including 4,009 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Bwttt BS Oe. .occcoce 459 116 
Armour and Co. .... 678 158 
GEE ccincscvcesees 1,463 172 
BOR ccccccsccess & 446 


3,186 

“418 
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7,881 
direct. 





Hogs. 





9,391 


Sheep. 
2,381 
2,693 

602 


1,094 








23,314 


Sheep. 





12,868 


Sheep. 


808 
875 





1,683 


Sheep. 
3,559 
35 





3,594 


Sheep. 
2,761 
6,435 
1,934 





11,130 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ST. PAUL. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. - 2,301 2,760 19,395 7,494 
or Pkg. Co. 258 474 aes 204 
wift & Co. ....... 3,455 4,215 29,612 8,147 
t mited Pkg. Co. 1,362 119 alates ion 
GE eedeceseséeves 1,152 118 23,19 5,216 
WO éeteccnennns 8,528 7,686 72,201 21,061 
MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,701 5,856 


12,153 945 











Swift & Co., Balt... eens 205 ae 
U. D. B. Co., N. % os ° cone aa 
Zee Baytem Ge. cece cose ee 1,148 = 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 35 15 36 
Armour and Co., Mil 674 2,918 we 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 39 aeee 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. “s pera acon 
Shippers éctaaawenss 120 25 10 
CE wevesnssccors 422 497 241 
— ere re 3,024 9,311 14,930 1,232 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co. ...... 962 587 15,553 1,117 
Armour and Co. ... 793 141 ,602 exes 
Hilgemeier Bros. A 


Brown Bros. ... 
Stumpf Bros. 




















Schussler Pkg. 219 
Riverview Pkg. 7 79 
Meier Pkg. Co. 128 6 398 
Indiana Proy. Co... 25 10 223 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 40 6 wiams 8 
Art Wabnitz ....... + 46 eens 78 
DD caceucseees 986 1,279 15,443 6,289 
WD, Shaesceceveee 87 1 459 60 
BE cevdvccosese . 3, 346 ~ 2,199 35,471 = 7,564 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons. noted ence eens 157 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... 10 vee 642 uxe 
E. Kahn’: s Sons Co 681 130 =5,039 353 
Kroger G. & B. Co 124 114 1, 767 ‘a a 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co 2 ae 333 ven 
H. H. Meyer P. Co 16 3,214 non 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 11 ceee 560 a0% 
J. Schiacter’s Sons.. 149 149 maces 131 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 12 oe 3,611 Jans 
John F. Stegner.... 251 171 21 
BED cceceecseue 110 357 2,051 éens 
WEE <eweccedcecue 962 466 356 391 
MUL  citecnwneoee 2,218 1,080 15,522 1,053 
a Not including 1,083 cattle and 6,105 hogs bought 
irect. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 

















for week ended Jan. 14, 1933, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

Jan. 14. week. 1931. 
SIN a0 np aie open aceame 35,947 34,177 43,776 
CS es 21,986 18,859 16,699 
CT, Seasieveeeseneane 7,534 13,364 17,959 
See. OE, BOM ccccvcces 10,040 7,398 12,677 
i Se <c.osungeesehes 5,833 4,150 6,269 
GE ED st ccccccavéese 9,554 6,786 9,317 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,923 ,440 3,577 
ea 368 15 1,100 
, eee eee 100 3,679 
Be. FEM ccces 10,167 
Milwaukee . 3,128 
Indianapolis 3,986 
Cincinnati 3,120 
TD. Kewsasescinceenes 135,454 
CE. ccccevese 137,766 
Kansas City 22,566 
DEE Seccevecccconssece 117,958 
East St. Louis 452 70,668 
ee CORO cocccccncevcee Se 29,348 
Sioux City 83,951 
Oklahoma’ City 5,175 
TD apeenéeécnamapee 4,438 
Denver oeRCeebreenCeceee 13,677 
Pn eitvesssvcetees ,155 
Milwaukee 9,171 
Indianapolis 26,237 
Cincinnati 16,268 
WE nacestacesccounas 631,378 
SES ee 7 96,745 
DE SE cetvecceesee 16,560 41,215 
GE’ -scnemivecoveeoese 15,980 54,079 
East St. Louis 6,589 8,395 
St. Joseph ..... 4 23,866 
Sioux City 11,113 13,115 
Oklahoma” _Gity 1,147 1,332 

Wichita 2,230 5 
Denver. CveCnnedeseccoees 3,658 12,612 
it Mn. ceaveceescesses 061 13,387 23,930 
PEEING. ccccccccccccce »232 1,049 85 
Indianapolis ............ 7,564 7,684 8,853 
Cincinnati ......ccsccees 1,053 1,678 2,274 
BIND  ccctcsevccccceucs 239,802 173,369 288,740 
- ——%— 


Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 





January 21, 1933, 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unig 




















Stock Yards for current and comparative Periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves Hogs. = 
Mon., Jan. 9 1,459 47,762 
Tues., Jan. 10 2,014 27,688 iat 
Wed., Jan. 11 1,467 23,358 i 
Thurs., Jan. 12 1,682 22,243 
Fri., Jan. 13.... 371 «33,107 ite 
Sat., Jan. 14.... 100 «415,000 = 5.099 
—— 
Tctal this week. .35,814 7,043 169,158 98.499 
Previous week ..33,859 7,018 139,772 73; 
ZEEE GBD ccccces 45,161 9,217 202,825 113.43) 
Two years ago. .45,349 8,760 254,463 75,839 
SHIPMENT: 
Cattle. nsec Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., Jan. 9.... 3,436 150 6,677 9,399 
Tues., Jan. 10... 2,180 108 5,989 6,540 
Wed., Jan. 11... 2,983 209 953 4,167 
Thurs., Jan. 12.. 2,027 cscs 4,586 7,415 
Fri., Jan. 13.... 460 108 6,438 9,116 
Sat., Jan. 14.... 100 cove 500 1,00 
Total this week. .11,186 575 27,093 37,637 
Previous week 112002 980 27,658 20.389 
Wee QE - candues 15,782 974 44,698 37,74 
Two years ago. .13,324 560 58,691 30,27) 
Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 4, 
with comparisons: 
1933. 1932, 
.. , SCE TC 69,673 98,640 
MEE Keadevenivegecscexegne 14,061 18, 
RR nner a 308,930 404,763 
WY cckccicdoctusessvevbesa 172,159 226, 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Jan. 14.$ 5.20 § 3. 10 $ 2.00 §$ 5.95 
Previous week ..... 4.95 05 1.85 5.85 
SE Ssecbaeeeeseeds 6.80 5.70 
BE kvececcoesssees 9.60 7.75 
er 13.25 13.60 
BT. décwanseoneenn’ 13.00 16.30 
BD SK ecdcncvecccces 13.80 12.75 
Ay. 1928-1932 . $11.30 $11.00 





SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack. 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. 





*Week ended Jan. 14.... 24,600 142,400 61,00 
Previous week .......... 21,857 112,114 44,157 
rr 29,379 158,126 15,685 
ME. &eOatee sted necadeebe 32,025 195,772 45,568 
BED .6a0scecsvovees qceses 3,9) 153,157 45,521 
BEE <cbpcibesdeseedeanatt 36,397 177,756 56,070 
BEE sédreccvcevepecsenes 37,835 117,907 68,245 
BEEF cacbentoccucseseoees 45,438 147,842 64,606 
*Saturday, Jan. 14, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 











No. Avg. ——Prices— 

Ree’d. Wet. Top. Aryg. 

*Week ended Jan. 14. 69,200 230 $3.35 §$ 3.10 
Previous week 13 2 3.40 3. 

e 4.35 4.05 

8.35 7.70 

10.25 9.65 

250,014 9.25 9.00 

187,845 8.65 8.25 

Av. 1928-1932 ...... 223,600 231 $8.15 $7.75 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 138, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Woes Gnled Fam. BB... cecccscvcccevvcvenn 162,289 
ee Ree 23,349 
TE EE civedevectneedseeeseesene teen 176,330 
TE. 06s de decsaes v0gceasettedasvexceateee 231, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 19, 1933, were as follows: —_ 

ee 


ended, Prev. 


Jan. 19. week. 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers .... 
Shippers’ purchases 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Jan. 14, 1933: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ....... 3,898 6,823 4,847 43,187 
Central Union ..... 1,889 520 wee 
ee ees 372 2,834 19,363 13,254 
TN. seteansenies .159 10,177 24,210 65,836 
Previous week ..... 6,172 11.385 15,546 44,170 
ge eres 7,232 8,845 21,363 46,583 
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Louisvi 
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January <1, : KETS. 
“KK LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MAR ie al 
- ECEIPTS AT CENTERS leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 19, 1933, 
R Livestock prices at five leading Wes 1 Economics: 
pe TARY 14, 1933 he U. S. Bureau of Agricultura 
ive periods SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1933. as reported by the U. S. ahaa a dite eis lint 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Hogs (Soft or oily ho and roast- aaeencnetaned : 90@ 3.10 3.10 

is. cos onkpnee aes 100 15,000 5,000 ing pigs excluded) : nm 20@ 3.35 $3.00@ 3.40 $2.75 Py * 3G 2.15 3:10 
;- Mie Gly .....-.0s00- 300 1,800... Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3.30@ 3.40 3.30@ 3.40 2.9 y 3.00@ 3.15 3.10 

2 <ansas City .« 5 000 tase 60-180 Ibs.) gd-ch 5@ 3.40 2.90@ 3.00 . 3/00 
3: 20,904 a PP Se B. 4500 950 Lt. wt. (160- aa ain 3:30@ 3.40 3.25 22 3 3:00 3:00@ 3.15 00 
3 em Se rouls 5 sn lngasieauls ton = 1/000 1,000 Bg (200-298 Ibs.) gd-ch.:: te re rr: 3.25 2.85@ 2.95 2.95@ be 2 
‘3 19,84 Li bppabpenete = oe (220-250 Ibs. ) B ibe.) ‘gach... 2986 820 2856 315 ts By By 2.65 
3, 1,610 So yipeeneseberton = fe 500 a Gan ) © vise 2.75@ 3.00 —.75@ 2.90 F006 230 2308 2.43 2.25 
- Re Port BN. canicenaa's's a hen 100 300 we prned a 6 ot wabapane : 60 2.78 = Hy 215@ 2.25 2-156 2.30 4 
58 98,29 qwaskee Bites Sainte ri et 1,100 4 weaned (350-425 Ibs.) good ...... TI] 2145@ 2155 2.1 2.35 7 tf 1.90@ 2.15 2.10 
5 ue Mtiis.. .-..sccccee 100 ane "300 (275-550 Ibe} coed 1.0. 380 250 2006 225 F man ex 3.00 
3 toe pe ahaetenbine tate 100 2000 400 ©. pigs (106130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 275@ 3.25 Sdakhte skins cee OC 

 ~ glepbabiite idp «2308 300, Str. les. (10 Thurs. (Pigs excl.) 8.07-287 Ibs. 2. 
S. Sheep, Cincinnati «--++++-+++++e 100 1,200 100 = Slaughter Cattle and Ca ne as 6.75 
7 (9.845 Buffalo oeseseceesersses 100 = bo STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 50@ 125 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 700 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ O75 
, EE ccs caceveeses ’ 5 " 6. . " : 
9 Su Oesnville Sasa oat 100 5330 6.75 5.68 He 400 5.25 8.75 ae $s bed 
3 has MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1933. 3.50@ 4.50 3. 3.50 3.00@ 4. : 
r f 0,000 26,000 — 
0 1,000 ChicaZO ..--+-erssereeeee iF O00 . ,000 8,000 6.50@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.75 6.25 ‘e 450 635 4.75@ 6.00 
— ae MENG CHY occ. cccceses 8'000 12/000 6,000 5.25@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.50 5.00 535 3.50@ 500 3.75@ 4.75 
3 37,637 MANA cccccccccccccccce ’ 11'000 3'000 x Ssomk S00 3°75 5 f BS Fes 
8 29 Bere ase rerseseeees 3,100 , 4.25@ 5.25 > Ss 400 3:00@ 3.7 
8 37744 | AAggagenebiatees a $f 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 3. ; 
— Reeatearesent 5005, 
: an Pe —y eerrreerreres eae a'aee 73000 7.25 5.50@ 6.25 5.75@ 7.00 se &= be by 
; oS 5.780 2 . ' : a : 
>. ER cccuinnekeaae 2,200 1 O08 200 NE, .c.ci kiddies Saeasaboewre Pe 6:00 Pett 5.50 4-00@ 6.25 | cm 4.25 
Dh lal daa eda 600 oso | ae re oes @ 4.50 3.75@ 5.00 
1932, Milwaukee .......... 8,000 7700 4,700 Good ase ta ann ets eer eeeaare 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4. 
98,640 Denver peaebebeseats 700 1,000 Medium ..........++- . 25@ 6.00 
18,586 ' laa lat 1,100 2200 700 STEERS (1800-1500 LBS.): 475@ 625 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 so0@ 8.25 
404,763 RO ether ctepe 500 5,000 MINS a ieSe oaks oc 3a 600 400@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 
226, 682 Indianapolis ....... 400 5,500 2,500 ee 3 a 
PittsDUFEN -.-++-eeeeseee 4,700 Sect ai m = 15 J 
ESTOCK, Cincinnati seeneewnnhers a 5,500 8,700 HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): 5.50 75 5.75@ 6.25 5.25 ey &S $3 t00 4.75 
Cleveland 222202220200 900 p00 "300 permease kk ope 4.75@ 5.75 3.00@ 8.00 275@ 4:50 2.75 450 2.50 ca 
shville 2 2260220II 900 “900800, GhOLGe sees eveeeee eee ee ees eo . . 4 : 
Nashville s aaa eee 900 NE ecsoeccccr ence saaak 3.35 be — —— 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.75 4.00 
'E r TU. Y 17, 1933. MEINE * 6. duthete Ssccnlanene tone ecaie . a 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, , ‘psi intte. 3 
ce O@ 475... 395 3b0@ 275 235@ 273 225 238 
eee éiey 272"2.°22°° ae 8,000 Choice RS RPE IRE 5 2.50@ 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.00@ 2:50 2.00@ 2:35 1.75 1.75 
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J. G. Cownie, export manager, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a 
business visitor in the city this week. 


E. N. Wentworth, director of the 
Armour Livestock Bureau, attended the 
National Western Livestock show at 
Denver this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 15,367 cattle, 3,567 
calves, 29,373 hogs, 31,730 sheep. 


C. B. Heinemann, traffic manager, 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co., Kansas 
City. Mo., was a visitor at the offices 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER during 
the week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 14, 1933, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 

Jan. 14. week. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, Ibs...16,661,000 11,955,000 12,177,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. . .42,625,000 37,122,000 47,780,000 
Lard, lbs..........12,770,000 10,399,000 8,716,000 


Continued mild weather in Chicago 
this week was accounted for by the 
sunny presence in these parts of Sam 
Stretch, the spice man, making his 
periodic round of calls on his old 
friends, 


F. R. Simpson, commercial research 
department, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
was out of the city this week attending 
meetings of the American National 
Livestock Association, held at Ogden, 
Utah, and the Montana Wool Growers 
Association. 


Herbert Moore this week took charge 
of the by-products department of John 
W. Hall’s brokerage business. What 
John doesn’t know about by-products 
Herbert does, and vice versa. As a 
matter of fact, it isn’t even 50-50, its 
100-100. 


Earl S. Haines, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, stopped off in Chicago 
for a day this week on his way home 
from Ogden, Utah, where he was a 
speaker at the meeting of the American 
National Livestock Association. 


The American Provision Export Cor- 
poration, known in the trade as “Apec,” 
held its annual meeting in Chicago this 
week, re-electing T. W. Taliaferro, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., as president, and James G. 
Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., as vice president. 


At a meeting held recently the union 
of the Stock Yards National Bank of 
Chicago and the Stock Yards Trust & 
Savings Bank, under the name Stock 
Yards Bank & Trust Co., was formerly 
ratified by the stockholders. The new 
bank has a capital, surplus and reserves 
of $2,000,000, deposits of $15,000,000 
and total resources of $17,000,000. 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co., is a director. 


The 46 different credit units of 
Armour & Company, organized for the 
purpose of promoting thrift among the 
employees and creating a source of 
credit at normal rates of interest, now 
have 8,922 members and total share ac- 
counts of $205,000 it was announced 
recently. Myrick D. Harding, assistant 
general manager of plants, predicts the 
company’s employees will be operating 
a $2,000,000 credit union by 1935. 


— fe = 
ROSE GOES TO BOSTON. 


James Rose, of the executive staff 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, has been 
made general manager of the New Eng- 
land Dressed Meat & Wool Co., Som- 
erville, Mass., and has already taken 
up his duties there. Mr. Rose spent 
many years as a Swift manager in the 
New York area, later going to Chicago 
as assistant to “Uncle Billy” Russell 
in the Swift wholesale market at the 
Chicago plant. When Mr. Russell re- 
tired he became manager of the mar- 
ket, and then was transferred to the 
headquarters staff as assistant to vice 
president Harold H. Swift. Now he 
steps up to the head of a New Eng- 
land unit. 

~ fe -—-- 


WILSON “SHARE WORK” AIDS. 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
“Share-the-Work” Committee for the 
state of Illinois, has appointed a com- 
mittee to assist him in carrying on the 
work in the state which includes B. F. 
Affleck, president Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment company; Sewell Avery, president 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Philip Block, 
president Inland Steel company; Ralph 
Budd, president Burlington railroad; 
D. A. Crawford, president Pullman 
company; L. A. Downs, president IIli- 
nois Central railroad; Max Epstein, 
chairman of board, General American 
Tank Car company; Milton S. Flor- 
sheim, president Florsheim Shoe com- 
pany; F. O. Hale, president Illinois Bell 
Telephone company; C. L. Rice, vice 
president Western Electric company; 
Fred W. Sargent, president Chicago and 
North Western railroad; E. G. Seubert, 
president Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana; Gen. Robert E. Woods, president 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and other indus- 
trial and business leaders. 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of Safeway Stores, Inc., for 
the four weeks ended December 3] 
were $16,294,411, a decline from the 
$23,953,745 for the full month of De. 
cember last year. Sales for the year 
totaled $226,706,957, a decline of 8] 
per cent from 1931. At the close of 
the year the company had in operation 
3,370 stores against 3,264 in 1931. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four weeks ended De- 
cember 31 totaled $16,139,806 against 
$17,567,317 for a like period in 1931, 
a decline of 8.1 per cent. For the year 
ended December 31, sales totaled £213.- 
163,298 against $244,371,147 in 1981, a 
net decline of 12.8 per cent. The aver- 
age number of stores in operation dur- 
ing the last four weeks of 1932 was 
4,744 against 4,889 last December, a 
decrease of 145 stores or 3 per cent. 


H. C. Bohack Co. reports a decline 
of 9.5 per cent in sales for the four 
weeks ended December 31 compared 
with the 1931 period, dollar volume for 
the most recent period amounting to 
$2,505,347. For the forty-eight weeks 
ended December 31, 1932, sales totaled 
$29,884,765, a decline of 8.8 per cent 
from those of the 1931 period. A ton- 
nage increase for the year of 3.6 per 
cent over 1931 and of 6.8 per cent in 
the last period of the year is reported 
by the company. 


For the first time since late in 1929 
National Tea Co. reported an increase 
in sales for a four-week period over 
the like period in the preceding year. 
Sales for the four weeks ending De- 
cember 31, 1932, totaled $5,349,542 as 
compared with $5,245,357 in the 1931 
period, a gain of 2 per cent. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. for 1932 aggregated $874,779, 
293 compared with sales of $1,019,030,- 
178 in 1931. This was the first time in 
four years that the company’s sales 
dropped below the billion dollar mark. 
While the dollar volume of sales was 
14.14 per cent less than in 1931 ton- 
nage sales were only 4.20 per cent less, 
total tonnage being 5,309,045 and 5,542,- 
053 tons respectively. For the five 
weeks’ period ending December 31, sales 
were $79,615,596. This compares with 
$91,309,637 for the same period in 1931, 
a decrease of 12.81 per cent. December 
sales, expressed in tons, were estimated 
as 498,470 this year, compared with 
516,165 in December, 1931. This is a 
decrease in quantity of merchandise 
sold of 17,695 tons, or 3.43 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in December 
were $15,923,119, compared with $18,- 
261,927 in 1931, a decrease of $2,338,- 
808. Average weekly tonnage sales 
were 99,694, compared with 103,233 in 
December, 1931. 
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The Message of Meat 


More than 15,000 retail meat 
dealers serving approximately 12 
million persons will be made ac- 
quainted with the most modern 
methods of meat merchandising in 
an intensive three weeks’ cam- 
paign to begin in New York City 
on January 23. 


Upon the request of the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers and its affiliated branches, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, with 
the cooperation of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and Cornell 
University, has scheduled twelve meet- 
ings for dealers in every part of the 
city. 

These demonstrations will feature the 
latest styles in beef, pork, and lamb and 
will be conducted by Paul A. Goeser, 
meat specialist of the Board. At the 
same time E. L. Neubauer of the 
Board’s demonstration staff will con- 
duct similar demonstrations before high 
school, college and university groups. 





Every phase of meat merchandising 
will be included in the Iowa Meat Deal- 
ers’ Short Course to be held at Iowa 
State College on February 21 and 22, 
according to Prof. H. H. Kildee, head 
of the animal husbandry department. 
This short course, the first of its kind 
to be held in this country, will cover 
such subjects as modern methods of 
meat cutting, use of cutting charts, cut- 
ting tests, how to sell meat and the 
problem of meat from the housewife’s 
angle. Representatives of the College, 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will appear on the two-day 
program. 





Four hundred home economics teach- 
ers of New York City will become 
better acquainted with the nation-wide 
program in behalf of meat and with the 
literature of the National Live Stock 
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and Meat Board at the next general 
conference of the teachers February 6, 
according to word received from Miss 
Martha Westfall, director of home- 
making and school lunches of the New 
York City schools. Various publica- 
tions of the Board, especially those 
featuring meat cookery, have been re- 
quested for distribution at this con- 
ference. 





Keen interest in meat merchandising 
and meat cookery demonstrations on the 
part of leading department stores of 
Chicago is indicated by their calls upon 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for this type of work. On Janu- 
ary 14, Max Cullen of the Board’s meat 
merchandising staff demonstrated the 
latest styles in meat cuts at the Boston 
Store before an audience of 1,500 
women. On January 18, Miss Ruth 
Chambers of the homemakers’ service 
department of the Board, presented a 
meat cookery demonstration at the 
Marshall Field store. 





Following the distribution of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board six 
new wall size food charts to more than 
8,000 high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, requests for the notebook size 
charts have literally poured into the 
office of the Board from coast to coast. 
To date approximately 1,200 educational 
institutions have ordered a total of more 
than 72,000 sets of these charts. 





Paul A. Goeser, meat specialist of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
who had charge of the meat exhibit at 
the Ogden Live Stock Show, upon re- 
quest of the American National Live 
Stock Association presented a_ beef 
merchandising demonstration before 
that body on January 13. The demon- 
stration featured the latest styles in 
beef cuts and emphasized their value in 
increasing the demand for beef. 





“Meat is important in the diet be- 
cause it furnishes protein, phosphorus, 
iron, vitamins, and is a source of 
energy,” said Miss Inez Searles Will- 
son, home economics director of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at Ogden, Utah. “It is also very 
important to you men from the live- 
stock states from an economic angle.” 
Miss Willson conducted a _ two-day 


school of meat cookery at Ogden, Janu- 
ary 12 and 13, and on the second day 
of the school the association attended 
in a body. Gas and electric companies 
cooperated by supplying gas and elec- 
tric stoves and gas and electric refrig- 
erators. Representatives of these com- 
panies and of the Utah and Nevada 
Colleges of Agriculture joined in making 
the demonstration a success. 


i Xo 
CINCINNATI MEAT PACKERS. 


At the annual meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Meat Packers’ Association this 
week officers for the ensuing year were 
unanimously elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Henry Moellering, Lohrey Pack- 
ing Company; vice president, Geo. 
Kaufmann, A. Sander Packing Co.; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. W. Riley, jr., 
well-known Cincinnati broker and trade 
leader. The retiring president, Chas. 
Hauck, Ideal Packing Co., was pre- 
sented with a pair of diamond and 
sapphire studded cuff buttons, and re- 
sponded in a fitting manner. 

———%—_—__ 

HORMEL’S NEW YORK STAFF. 


George A. Hormel & Co. has com- 
pleted its New York sales staff by the 
addition of J. H. Heineman, well-known 
beef and provision authority, formerly 
of Heineman-Haman, Inc. He will have 
charge of beef, small stock, pork, pro- 
visions and lard business. C. H. Horn- 
burg, jr., is in charge of Flavor-Sealed 
products and A. R. Schneidewind of 
dry sausage and casings. The New 
York sales offices are established in the 
New York Central building at 230 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

es 


MEAT IS KING OF FOODS. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


to bring about a condition leading to 
anemia. 


It will be noted in the iron and copper 
chart that meat occupies the first five 
places in the list of foods, based on 
average helpings, and that meats are 
fair sources of copper. 


The four other charts of the set of 
six present food values in terms of 
phosphorus, vitamins, calories, and cal- 
cium. Illustrated articles dealing with 
the remaining charts will appear in suc- 
ceeding issues. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
33. 


Jan. 19, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 

Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
8% 9 9% 
8 84 8% 
7 7% 7% 
8% 7 74 





B OILING HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
6 7 7% 
6 7 7% 
6 7 7% 
6 ° ee 





SKINNED HAMS. 














Gre Sweet Pickled 
uniaed. Standard. Fancy. 
T% Rg Sly 
7M 7% 8% 
6% Ty 7% 
6%4 6% 7% 
5% 61 7 
5% 5% 6 
5 5, 
5 514 
4% 4% 
4% 4% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
S&S ccceeccccecs 4% 454 5% 
DE decesssanae 41, 414 5 
ow Beery toes Ae 414 5 
EE aiduccucheden a $14 4%, 
ee sense ‘icine + 4}o 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
6-8 7% 7% 7% 
8-10 7 7 714 
10-12 6 614 6% 
12-14 5% 5% 6% 
14-16 5 54 5% 
ED aaexnecedees 5 5 54 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clea Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
‘476 ts 
4% eee 
4% 4 
455 3% 
Riles 3% 
3% 
814 
ees 3% 
' BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim 
66s eeeenee 3% 35g 
wuhsaree 3% 4 
pan eeedeeds + 44 
néaveneeeeen 41g 4% 
<Cnenwn 4% 45% 
45% 4% 
nKceene 4% og 
OTHER D. MEATS 
Extra short clears 3%n 
Extra short ribs . 3%n 
Regular plates ....... 3g 
Clear plates heh 2% 
CTR? «<i vheke sen deeenes eeee 2% 
Green square jowls ......... wae 3% 
Green rough jowls .......... 3% 
LARD 
Prime steam, cash .......... 
Prime steam, loose ~~ 4 
Refined, in export boxes : 
Neutral, in tierces eneewwos oe 
De SE Ocnde<ineh ccbsvinbegeden wen eeawae = 37% 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1933. 
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Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
Jan 3.95 eee sees 3.95ax 
SS: ees ears wen ar 3.871%4b 
May 3.9214 3.95 3.92% 3.95ax 
July 4.05 ne eon 4.05ax 
BR. cc ces 4.12%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOM. ove evee 3.80n 
PT sew @ aces 3.8214n 
SEF cee eve annie bows 4.15ax 
MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1933. 
LARD— 
Jan - 3.921% a 3.92%ax 
Mar, ... seas 3.874ax 
May 2 921% 3.95 . 924%4ax 
July - 4.05 4.05 4.02%4— 
Sept. ‘ acee 4.12%ax 
CLEAR B ELL IES— 
Jan. ... os. 3.80n 
May 260 voce 3.8244n 
July ... eee. occ eoee 4.15n 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1933. 
3.90ax 
3.85ax 
3.90b 
4.00b 
4.10ax 
CLEAR BE LLIES— 
sxe ceo 3.80n 
MT oes cece 8.8216n 
July oie sees 4.15n 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1933 
LARD— 
Jan. 3.8714 eee eee 3.87 1gax 
Mar. ... 3.85 aii ike 3.85 
May ... 3.92% 3.92% 3.90— 3.92%ax 
Po ae es e0me sine 4.0214 
Sept. ... 4.10n 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Jan. ....... 3.80n 
May 3.90 .90 
WUE 00s tees san oene 4.15n 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1933. 
LARD— 
Jan. 3.95 3.95— 3.95 3.95ax 
ere “eer -onm 3.90b 
May ... 3. 4 4.00 3.92% 4.00 
July . 4.02% 4.12% 4.02% 4.10—ax 
Sept. esee . 4.20b 
CLEAR BE L LIES 
Jan. Ba 3.80b 
May 3.90 3.90 
we cae wean eS oo. 4.15n 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1933. 
LARD 
Jan. ... 3.95 3.95 3.92 3.92ax 
ares ores 3. 0ax 
May . 4.00 ‘4 00 3.97 3.97 
July . 4.10 sees eoree 4.10ax 
Tee bce save eens 4.20ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
rer 3.80n 
Ee new <eee 3.90n 
. ane areas 4.15n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Pie. Sy TW Gs 6:06 c ca cccceccevede @ 7% 
Headlight burning Oil.............+..6. @ 6% 
Prime Winter GUPGINed.......ccccccccccees @ 6% 
PEEOUR WERSET GUPRIMOE. 0. cc ccccccccccces @ 6% 
Ss eer ee @ 6 
EE SE nen c06. cece paecceewecaness @ 5 
Og ES errr ee ee @ 5 
(hf Se reeaes" @ 5 
I Ns 6 ccccceneseveneeeedee @ 5 
a i 2 Olle cs cee cnnecdeeees @11% 
co wh elma erence Wis @i7 
aan @ 6% 
PE GINS eccccccccnccvceseseceee @ 6 
ee @ 5% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops—$1.25 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.30 


Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.40 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.45 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.00 
Red oak lard tierces............... 1.65 
White oak lard tierces............ 1.75 


1.67% 
@1.77% 


January 21, 1933, 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS, 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business Jan, 
14, 1933, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Jan. 14, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, 
1933. 1932. 1932, 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 
"Se, UB. access 2,774,639 4,280,969 11,046,107 
Other kinds of 
lard, Ibs. - 4,234,982 3,566,097 4,877,398 
D. S. Cl. bellies, 
made | i Oct. 
" . 8,344,445 8,035,329 9,266,801 
D. 'S. Ci. bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, 32, 
Saree 61,498 95,560 457,953 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
_ | = 715,392 700,351 783,209 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made _ previous 
to Oct. 1, ’32, 
Mh. cuarethatae 6606608 wereneio 57,248 
Ex. Sh. Ci. Sides, 
made since Oct. 
a, "32, Tbs. 2... 2,100 2,200 58,518 
eX 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats during November, 1932, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows by 
the Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


11 mos. 
ended 
Nov. ,1932. Nov.,1931. Nov.,1932, 
Cattle, No. ..... 1,159 4,541 27,684 
Calves, \ ere 203 207 4,640 
Hogs, No. ..... 249 329 5,276 
Sheep, Bs ccaces 71 100 1,458 
ee, TRB. ccccce 408,900 289,600 3,898,100 
Bacon, lbs. ..... 1,626,200 2,214,800 33,675,300 
Pork, ibs. ..... 546,100 636,100 9,483,000 
Mutton, Ibs. 42,400 19,400 322,000 
Lard, Ibs. ...... 72,300 be -§ 600 4,779,800 
Lard compound, lbs. 4,000 43,400 83,600 
-- Ge 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on Dee, 1, 
1932, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


Dec. 2. Dec. 1, 5-yr. ay. 
1931. Dee. 1, 
lbs lbs. 
9,706,507 18,315,760 
1,602,202 2,353,391 
26,021,517 24,681,797 
8,218,471 7,095,320 


Beef, Ibs. 
Veal, lbs. 
Pork, lbs. 

Mutton & lamb, lbs. 





Dye 
5, 395, O13 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago...... 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. ye 
Dbl. refined granulated............. 6% 
Small crystals 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 
BBI. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Salt— 


Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
er $6.80 


Sacks, 


5.90 


3.25 


on 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
es 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 








f.o.b. Reserve, La.. less 2%...... @3.20 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @3.10 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. —_ 

PED wi necaned aenetievedensinn 6% 
NEN 6.0.4. 60000nneesdesnns eben 12 16 
I ols cn whideacae-<inedasiee eacacoooan 13 16 
SOT 5 6 
ie cddnvesccscobahationdancats 8 
SS ee. He peree 38 42 
PET cddlbwnedescteqe basesewen’ 15 
OS “RRR: RHE 914 10% 
Pepper. Cayenne LORS DAA ES 20 
ES cats. onekbawmae donde eaion pis 16 
Pepper, white ewig keuh Vawnwe caeetee 11 18 








Jant 


W 


Prime 1 
> | 


800. 1 
Good 1 
400- | 
800-1 
Mediun 
400- 
600- | 
800-1 
Heifers 
Cows, 
Hind q 
Fore q' 


Steer re 
Steer rv 
Steer cl 
Steer cl 
Steer cl 
Cow ro 
Cow ch 
Steer p 
Medium 
Briskets 
Steer n: 
Cow na 
Fore sh 
Hind sl 
Strip lo 
Strip lo 
Sirloin | 
Sirloin | 
Beef te 
Beef te 
Rump t 
Plank st 
Shoulde1 

nging 
Insides, 
Outsides 
Knuckle 


Brains | 
Hearts 

Tongues 
Sweetbre 
Ox-tail, 

Fresh tr 
Fresh tr 
Livers . 
Kidneys, 


Choice ¢ 
Good car 


Brains, « 
Sweetbre 
Calf live 





1933, 


KS. 
and in 


s Jan, 
hicago 


an. 14, 
1932, 
1,046,107 
4,877,396 


9, 266, 801 


457,953 


783,200 


57,248 


58,518 


TS. 


k and 
, With 
ows by 
gricul- 


11 mos, 

ended 
(ov. , 1932, 
27,684 

4, 
5,276 
1,458 
3,898,100 
3,675,300 
9,483,000 
322,000 
4,779,800 
83,600 


CKS. 
id stor- 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





















Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @7 @9 

Carcass Beef. a —— eworeses ¢ 5 @i7 
. Skinned shoulders ...... 5 7 

Week ended ~~, soot, 3 

Prime native steers— Jan. 18, 1933. as ae eee 7 7 
MD GED Soccccesvccess 12 e134 - eS ee 6 7 
SE: GE wnieiatdiea> aocee 12 @12% 16 16 ear $ 6 7% 
GIP IGOD cnc vccccecccece 91%4@10 16 Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

Good native steers— SED Ateaiae cine sare aeons @s 10 
ND teres esedes 10%@11 Se ek BE a reretetersoroeess $i : 
| see @l1 14 15 Neck bones ............. 2 3 
PD <icseneeetecve » @ 9% 14 15 Slip NE, ae tg $ 4 8 

Medium steers— Blade bones @4 7 
400- 600 0 . fae 2 3 
600- 800 9 11% nie Kidneys, per 1 4 5 
800-1000 8 @ 8% 1% LAVEED ccccccces 3 2 

Heifers, good, 400-600.... 9 @l11 15 re 5 7 

Cows, 400-600 .......... 5 @7 9 MEET bnew anatase euee-aae'e 3 5 

Hind quarters, choice.... @16% I wi isc wicnow naa cr ererene act 3 5 

Fore quarters, choice.... @9 13 EE aiekdciccleoaeacn eae 3% 5 

Beef Cuts. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 

Steer loins, prime...... @20 37 re. 

Flame epee bi +H (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 

Steer loins, No. 2........ D15 @27 Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons......... » @16 

Steer short loins, prime.. @26 @47 Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 15 

Steer short loins, No. 1 @ 25 @43 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 11 

Steer short loins, No. 2.. 18 @30 Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 15 

Steer loin ends (hips).... 13 @26 Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @l4 

Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 12 @25 Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @13 

RTD: <0. Demaaidling see's 9 @16 Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @13 

Cow short loins ......... 10 @19 Bologna in beef middles, choice......... @l14 

Cow loin ends (hips).... 8 @14 Liver sausage in beef rounds............ @12 

Steer ribs, prime........ @15 @26 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... @15 

Se ME BO Be cccccee 14 @25 Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @13 

Steer ribs, No. Ae 12 @20 pe rr re @13 

Cow ribs, No. 2.......... @ @ 9 New England luncheon specialty........ @17 

Cow ribs, No. ; sauces iSeries @ 6 @ 8% Minced luncheon specialty, chvuice....... @15 

Steer rounds, prime...... @10 GIS ‘TOMER GRUMASS .. cr ccccccccccccccscce @17 

Steer rounds, No. 1...... @ 9 @l1 14 Blood SAUSAGE ......0e reer cereceecceee @13 

Steer rounds, No. 2...... @ 8% @111, SOUSE 2... reece ener see eece cv ceccceeess @13 

Steer chucks, prime...... @ 8% @11% SE EE cave amoulewan see eames @14 

Steer chucks, No. 1 _— @ 6% @9 

Steer chucks, No. 2. @ 6 @ 8 

Se SOME ccowcceccose @i7 @ oi DRY SAUSAGE. 

Bee @ 5% @ 7% 

Oe @ 6% @9 Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @35 

Medium plates ......... @ 3 ce | eer re @15 

Bemmets, No. 1. .cccccce @ll @13 WATE .cccccccccccccessvccescccecesce @22 

Steer navel ends ....... @ 4% @i7 NN a EES ae @20 

Cow navel ends ........ @ @ 5 B. ©. salami, choice .. 2.2... cscveccece @35 

Fore shanks ............ @ 8 @ 9 Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... $3 

Hind shanks ........... @ 5 @ 6 B salami, new condition............ 15 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnis @3 @50 Frisses, choice, in hog pa Pain emeare @26 

Strip loins, No. 2....... @25 @40 Genoa style oo SRE eee @35 

Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @18 @28 ES TEE LEE III @23 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @12 @18 Mortadella, new condition.............. @15 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1 @50 @60 ES ee ers @32 

Beef tenderloins, No. 2 @45 @50 PORNO GIRS BOMB. cc ccccccccscccevesece @ 
i enheeeees @13 @18 WE SE Sine Sado dard canoe wins anwes @32 

CO aaa @14 @20 

Shoulder clods .......... @7 @ 9 
nging tenderloins .... @ 5 @ 8 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @10 @14 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @7 @ 7% Regular pork trimmings................ 24%@ 2% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @ 8% @9 Special lean pork trimmings........... 44%@ 5 

’ ai a pork trimmings............. @ 5% 
pg 8 eee ee 2%@ 3 
Beef Products. PUN 65 ooo sds ondoceocussasions 4G 2 
; i ree ee @ 2 

Brains (per Ib.) @ 6 6 @8 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @ 6% 
Hearts ......seseeeeeeee @ 4 @ 5 NINE MED Gs Wa otacncoesncccewss @ 5% 

Tongues .......... ° @l4 @l4 Ss cewek ede bcuaeyn weubeuih eee @ 5% 
Sweetbreads : @12 @17 eg RS AEE OE @ 4% 
Ox-tail, per Ib.. @ 5 @12 Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ @ 3% 
Fresh tripe, plai @ 4 @ 5 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... 4 @4% 
Fresh tripe, H. C........ @ 8 @ 8 Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 44%4@ 4% 
REE F's ee cakbaenccleane @12 13 @17 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.... 5 @ 5% 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @7 Oe TR sisi ew cans askcadecssees @ 

Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ @ 5% 

Choice carcass 11 @12% SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

GRRORES 2 cccccccvere 8 @10 
Good ‘saddles s fe (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
ee 9 @l11 F 
Medium racks 4@6 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. -25 
- Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. .33 

Brains, each ............ 6 @ MEDC’ WOUMES, WHER. . occ ccccccccccccce 45 
Sweetbreads ............ @50 Export rounds, medium................. -28 
Calf livers ............. @50 Mxport rounds, MATTOW. .....cccccccccccs .83 

We S WHMIS 5 0 os Seiecsoa.sscsescceene 13 
Se (ee eeesnge reer ae re 

- a i —_ Dereterkeconveeseecerce 
oice lambs . . ’ 0. _ a Sseranrrers 
Medium lambs ... ? e138 Middles, regular 87 
Choice saddles... 1°. "7" @l15 18 Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diameter. 1.35 
Medium saddles... °.)*' @l4 @17 Middles, select, extra wide, 2% 1 
Choice fores ............ @ll @10 GET “Wien 6dbcVenesGenbiontaceres cuanmelll 

i  aaeeneee> @10 @ a : 
lamb fries, per Ib....... @20 @25 — 
on = ee, WR Un. 6. Ge cmesewe teased 1.00 
| Bl nll SR aL 10-12 in. wide, flat 90 
4 le RS eres j 
neys, per Ib... @20 @15 8-10 in. wide, flat... ooo eee eer re “40 
= Ms SIOUO), Tee cc tscncticcocceces 30@35 
Mutton. - 
Hea . Hog casings: 
vy sheep ..... @ 3% @4 Narrow, per 100 yds............... 2.00 

light sheep .. @7 7 Narrow, special. per 100 yds........... 1.60 
eavy saddles ... @ 5 @ 5 Medium, “ 1.10 
Light saddles @ 9 @ 8 ‘Wide, per 00 yp hiemesacosspnapteriesy 
ee Oem @ 3% @ 3 Extra wide, per 100 yds................ 65 
Oe Sores o.oo. @ 6 g 4 Export bungs .......... 2 a pia epee 126 
ee BEE * svialbv-decteiotes @12 11 EAENO QUUMD WORNE...0. os cccsccccccsvces 22 
ET NE Sv nbs cece va @7 @ 7 Medium prime bungs.................-- . 1 
mn EEE: @ 4 @ 3 Small solae PL 6% seevetsctacecbud 5YLR6% 
heep tongues, per Ib.. @10 @10 EE TEE WN os vec cceeeesdeenvsionsns .20 
Sheep heads, each ...... @ 8 @10 IE Sco cccccccss adinhicie oka ‘08 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Seeks Bam, B WW Wei esceseccesiccscccss $4.25 

Bee WE, & OD. Ges nccccncssececsess 5.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Sn tims, 3 0 GEO. oc cccccccccccsceccs 5.25 

Be WR, SOB GIG cwic.cdesicretcnsececes 6.00 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

ee Sa, SB WR ice cc tes ss opecssstcce 4.50 

we Se, BE WP Giieec sp aecnsnesenndecss 5.25 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ @ 4% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs............+... @ 4% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs..........+.sse00- @4 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs........cccsccece @ 3% 
Fat backs, 10@12 IDs. .....cccccccscces @ 3% 
Me UE, DEE BON... vies cutetserseem @ 4% 
DEE DOOD 8ccaccocueVaeneneesauscs @ 3% 
BONEN n0cscccescnesacepenchalbebeeban ° @ 2% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @11% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ @11% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... @10 
NS. SED TE 60004604. 9%6G wre se cece @ 8& 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs...........+ssee0% @15 
Stanadard bacon, Dh kchibeones ore @11% 
No. 1 beef ham _ smoked— 

ee EO 8 eae @25 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibe a uairenibiewont eG ya by @20 

PEE, GE BE osc ncecsescceye sce @27 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @17 


Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @l7 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @l14 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @14% 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...............++ @26 


Meee. Be, DOI, oo kone sch aweecsves @12.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @12.50 
Family back oe. 35 to 45 pieces...... @12.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @11.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... @10.00 
SEG WEE bcos ces uwiasesaveenrcsces @10.00 
7 eee Sr Ae 9. 

EY SEE “6.6060 entawesesandchedechese @15.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbls.......... @15.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 







Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............+sse0. $12.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl............0-0- 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl..... -- 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl...... 14.00 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl . 35.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 37.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o. ve ~_— 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. 
(So- and _ solid seahedl” Taba, 1c 


r Ib. less.) 
Posty, @0-1b, tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

SEND 5. 06wen tinea veces 86x90 04 reeds 
Neutral, iri tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


ye 

48 
QnA Koa 
ee 


DANS DASA 
eR 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo oil........ see eh lee S5eg Saas @ 5% 
ee SO, DE GUNN Gic wc ctccccccccecses @ 5 
BONO TO, BD GUO Ge cc cccecssecccccces @ 4% 
i ee rer g 3 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 34%@ 3 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





Edible tallow, oe 1% acid, 45 titre... 3 @ 3% 
Prime packers’ tall - 2%@ 3 
No. 1 tallow, 10% 1 - 2% 2% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% % 2 
Choice white grease 5% rs 
OO BE a dee wists wwiie stcbketie eres Y4@ 2 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 24@ 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.........seeeees @ 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.1.8......ccccccees %@ 1% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil = tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt................ @ 2% 
White, deodoriz in bis. ., f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 65 
Yellow, deodorized ...........cscccees, 6% ° 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........... a 
Corn oil, in tanks. f.o.b. mills........ 3 @ 3% 
Soya bean Gh, SA. Die ck0 06 ceesoce 2.8@3.0 
Cocoanut oil, ‘seller’ s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 2%@ 3% 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago veeeeeese 64@ 6% 
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Other Ways to Use Center Cut from Fresh Pork Loin 


Six ways to use the center cut of the pork loin are suggested by the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s modern 
methods of cutting. Four have been previously illustrated—Center Cut Pork Chops, Center Cut Pork Loin Roast, Pork 
Chops with Pocket, and Crown Roast. The fifth and sixth are suggested here—Frenched Pork Chops and Butterfly Chops, 

V—FRENCHED PORK CHOPS. 2. Slice between the ribs. 


By Frenching pork chop and decorating with paper 
frill new attractiveness is added. 


1. French ends of ribs and remove backbone. 








VI—BUTTERFLY PORK CHOPS. 
The Butterfly Pork Chop is another attractive cut. 
May be made from boneless loin strips or from regu- 
lar loin, boned out, as shown here. 


1. Strip tenderloin from inside of pork loin. 








2. Remove the backbone. 






4. Completed Butterfly Pork Chops. 


More cuts from fresh pork loin next week. 
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Retail Section 


Keeping Out of a Rut 


“Every man knows his neigh- 
pors better than himself,” a wise 
man once observed. This saying 
is probably as true today as it 
was a thousand years ago. 

Man very quickly becomes a 
creature of habit. It is easy for 
him to get used to doing certain 
things over and over in the same 
old way. Beyond a certain num- 
ber of repetitions our minds com- 
pel us to do these things auto- 
tomatically. 

When this happens our friends 
say we are “in a rut.” 


One of the surest ways of staying 
out of mental ruts is to take stock of 
ourselves at regular intervals. The 
turn of the year seems a most oppor- 
tune time for taking this mental in- 
ventory. 

Let us look at the store first. Is its 
appearance neat, orderly and inviting? 
Do the walls, shelves and counters need 
repainting or refinishing? Is the en- 
tire store lighted sufficiently so that 
customers can see everything on every 


shelf? Do the lights and fixtures need 
washing ? 

Now let us step outside. Does the 
front invite people inside? Would a 


coat of paint help? Are the windows 
old-fashioned and difficult to decorate 
attractively ? Are window displays kent 
in place too long? 

Does the bookkeeping system give all 
the information about the business that 
is needed? How many of the credit 
customers do not pay on time, to the 
detriment of profits? Is the stock turn- 
over high enough to permit of the 
greatest profit on the investment? How 
can the stock be culled to increase 
profits ? 


Is the store fighting competition, or 
is it profiting by the experience of 
competitors and adopting their best 
ideas? Are the clerks neat and cour- 
teous? Do they make customers feel 
their patronage is appreciated? Do they 
suggest associated items? 


By extending these questions to every 
phase of his business and answering 
them thoroughly and honestly the meat 
dealer may be surprised by the number 
of weaknesses and profit leaks he will 
discover. Once he finds them he should 
correct them immediately, and thus 
keep himself and his business from 
falling into a rut. It is well to keep in 
mind, also, that appearance, the appeal 
to the eye, is one of the most powerful 
factors in retail business. 











Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be Obtained for 5c 
each upon application to The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 























COLD WEATHER FOOD DISPLAY. 


“Hot and Hearty” would be an at- 
tention-getting sign that might be put 
over a special island display or table 
in the food store these winter days. 
Put yourself in the place of a shivering 
customer blown in through your door 
by a chilling wind and having her eye 
fall on this-sign. It suggests warmth 
and plenty, and the satisfying comfort 
of a steaming meal. 


Be sure the products put in the dis- 
play are the kind that conform to this 
cheery sign—good filling food—your 
customers are accustomed to see come 
to the table steaming hot. There are 
beans, for instance. They are served 
cold in summer sometimes, but in 
weather like this they’re served hot. 
Arrange cans of baked beans, lima 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
ef other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled , 4 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. rices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


cs 4& © & 6 ® 
ial ial oo. -.  . 
“6 EN rt 5h EN oe 
a& si Sm S&H soo dh 
Beef. 83 SS SA S82 S38 48 
Porterhouse steak.... .39 .48 .48 .31 .32 .45 
Sirloin steak ........ 32 .42 .46 .26 .28 .40 
Round steak ........ 31 .38 .43 .22 .23 .36 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts. .25 .33 .36 .21 .25 .32 
ff. ee AT .21 .26 .16 .20 .22 
Plate Beek ..ccccccce 11 .12 .16 .10 11 .18 
Lamb. 
DD. 60000nsesercesee 20 .23 .26 .20 .22 .29 
SS eee 35 .39 .42 .30 .32 .36 
EL, <Sewscpeccus 3 27 .30 .35 .26 .30 .36 
Stewing ........ceeee 09 .10 .16 .11 .10 .15 
Pork. 
Chops, center cuts.... .20 .25 .33 .18 .17 .23 
Bacon, strips ........ ¢ 20 28 223 18 17... 
Bacon, sliced ........ . 26 .88 .38 .24 .24 ... 
Hams, whole ........ -16 .22 .30 .13 .16 .23 
Pienics, smoked ..... as! ee ee ee CUR 
BE . savhsececcoccuee -1l 14 .16 .0O7 .08 .11 
Veal. 
GOED. ccccvccccosese 35 .46 .58 .28 .34 .36 
FS aS 29 .37 .40 .23 .28 .38 
ae -23 .80 .40 .19 .22 .38 
Stewing (breast) .... .11 .16 .18 .09 .12 .18 





*Based on mean of range quotations prior to 
October 15, 1931, for New York and to July 15. 
1932, for Chicago. Subsequently on simple average 
of quotations received, all grades pork and good 
grade other meats. 


beans, pork and beans, red kidney 
beans, refugee beans, beans with to- 
mato sauce and wax beans in separate 
stacks so that people can take their 
choice. 


Another good filling vegetable that is 
always served hot is corn. Have cans 
of corn on the cob, cream style corn, 
whole grain corn arranged in similar 
fashion. 

Then there are the canned meats such 
as bacon, beef, beef steak with onions, 
beef stew, brains, chicken—boneless, 
deviled, tamales and whole—frankfur- 
ters, stewed kidney, liver with bacon 
or onions, roast mutton, sausage and 
roast veal, all of which suggest dishes 
that are steaming hot. 

Canned soups, of course in all the 
varieties you carry, and don’t forget 
the ready-made dishes that can be 
heated so quickly when you come in 
cold. These include beef a la mode, 
chicken a la king, chicken curry, chop 
suey, Hungarian goulash, lobster New- 
burgh and Irish stew. 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Model Markets Co., 1723 West 63rd 
st., Chicago, Ill., have been incorporated 
with a capital of 100 shares of no par 
value by M. E. and Anton Rosner and 
George Schoenbacher. 

Anderson Meat Market, Delevan, 
Wis., was purchased recently by E. J. 
Host of Lake Geneva, Wis. Possession 
was given January 15. 

The new Gervich Market has been 
opened at 104 East Main st., Marshall- 
tewn, Ia., by Louis Bucksbaum. 


Ralph Kelley and Julius Lambert 
have engaged in the retail meat busi- 
ness in Augusta, Wis. 

Basil Dempsey, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has moved his business across the 
street from his former location in the 
building formerly occupied by Fay’s 
Market. 

Meats, Inc., 4033 Irving Park blvd., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 preferred and $100,000 common 
to do a general market business. The 
incorporators are Samuel Sortino, John 
Spoto and Meyer Finkelstein. 

John Timm has engaged in the re- 
og meat business in New Hampton, 
a. 
Albert T. and Walter Larsen have 
applied for a license to conduct a re- 
tail meat business at 2203 Johnson 
ave., Minneapolis, Minn. P 

Plans are under way to rebuild the 
meat market of Herbert Bucholtz, Zum- 
brota, Minn., destroyed by fire recently. 

Plymouth Sanitary Markets, Ply- 
mouth, Wis., have been incorporated 
with a capital of $2,500 to do a retail 
meat business. Incorporators are D. 
P. Becker, Harry R. Tatle and John 
Sarcina. 

George Friedrich, Manitowoc, Wis., 
has engaged in the retail meat business 
in Oconto, Wis. Mr. Friedrich will op- 
erate the business under his own name. 

H. J. Setbaken has purchased the 
Engbretson meat market, Browns Val- 
ley, Minn. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


The social activities of the New York 
retail meat dealers started with a bang 
on Sunday evening, when Ye Olde New 
York and Westchester County Branches 
held their annual dinner dance. The 
affair was in the grand ballroom of 
Hotel Astor and took the form of a 
beefsteak dinner. The attendance and 
standard of this first event of the sea- 
son augurs well for the success of the 
other branches. President Lester 
Kirschbaum, with Arthur Kleeblatt and 
Alvin Freirich of Ye Olde New York 
Branch and S. Biber and Thomas Buck- 
ley of Westchester, as well as all the 
members of the two branches, are to be 
congratulated upon the success of this 
dinner dance. Among the large rep- 
resentation of packers, wholesalers and 
supply houses were noted national 
chairman George Kramer and party, 
state president and Mrs. Anton Hehn, 
state secretary David Van Gelder and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Al Rosen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Lehner, Dr. and Mrs. 
Holzman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fischer 
of Brooklyn Branch; president and Mrs. 
Chris Stein, executive secretary Fred 
Riester, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Meyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Stein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Glucker, Mr. and Mrs. Behrman and 
others of Eastern District, president 
and Mrs. Phil Koch, Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
Fernquist, Mr. and Mrs. C. Fischer, 
brother and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Chris 
Roesel, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schneider, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Eisenhardt, jr., of Ja- 
maica, president and Mrs. M. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson, business manager John 
Harrison and family of South Brooklyn 
Branch, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt 
of Washington Heights, Mrs. A. Wer- 
ner, jr., and friends, Pendleton Dudley, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
marketing specialist and Mrs. B. F. 
McCarthy. A. C. Wicke Mfg. Com- 
pany was represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Wicke, Mr. and Mrs. Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kaplan and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wagner. Van Iderstine Company was 
represented by the usual ten headed by 
vice president C. L. Hausserman. 


First business meeting of the new 
year was held by Ladies’ Auxiliary at 
the McAlpin Hotel last Thursday. 
President Mrs. A. Werner, jr., pre- 
sided. Reports of the various Christ- 
mas cheer committees showed the great 
help the Auxiliary was giving along 
these lines. Under consideration are 
plans for the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary in March and an auxiliary 
treat to the members on February 16. 
On January 26, the social meeting will 
be held at the home of Mrs. Steve 
Kittel, 152 Seventy-ninth st., Brooklyn, 
who is co-hostess with Mrs. Joseph 
Rossman for that afternoon. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kramer and Miss M. B. Phillips 
were appointed the prize committee for 
February 16, with Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
ex-officio. 


At the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch on Tuesday of this week re- 
ports were made in reference to replies 
from recent protests. These included 
answers from Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, with reference to a contem- 
plated increase for license plates, and 
commissioner of public service anent 
increase in electrical rates. Plans were 
made to take an active part in the pork 
demonstrations which will be held 
throughout the metropolitan district. 
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Ye Olde New York branch unani- 
mously re-elected Lester M. Kirsch- 
baum as president for 1933 at its Janu- 
ary 10 meeting. This will be the third 
consecutive term that Mr. Kirschbaum 
has served. Other officers elected at 
that time included Arthur Kleeblatt, 
secretary; Herman Kirschbaum, treas- 
urer; Leon Loeb, first vice president, 
and Michael Raphael, second vice presi- 
dent. Directors to serve for three years 
are I. Bloch, M. Raphael, H. Kirsch- 
baum, A. Freirich, George Kramer, C. 
Schuck and Louis Goldschmidt, the 
latter of whom has just completed his 
fiftieth year as a member of the branch. 
At a subsequent meeting M. Raphael 
was elected chairman of the board, with 
Louis Goldschmidt as secretary. The 
trustees elected by the board of direc- 
tors are George Kramer, chairman; L. 
Reichert, C. Schuck, L. New and S. 
Michaels. Two new directors, Sidney 
Michael and P. Stasiuk, were appointed 
to replace the two retiring directors. 


Installation of officers was the prin- 
cipal order of business at the meeting 
of Brooklyn Branch on Thursday of 
last week. Frank P. Burck, oldest in 
years of membership, was the install- 
ing officer. Anton Hehn, who was 
elected president for the fifth time, was 
given quite an ovation. Joseph Lehner 
who holds No. 2 on the membership 
list, was installed for the thirtieth time 
as treasurer. Refreshments were served 
after the installation. 


Chris Fischer, treasurer Jamaica 
Branch, and Mrs. Fischer, trustee 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated their 22nd 
wedding anniversary last Sunday by at- 
tending the dinner-dance of Ye Olde 
New York-Westchester Branch. The 
Jamaica members presented them with 
flowers. 


It is learned that Alfred Haas, past 
president Eastern District Branch, is 
confined to his home with another seri- 
ous attack of illness. 


——--%o———_ 
GOBEL EMPLOYES ENTERTAIN. 


The annual entertainment and dance 
held by Adolf Gobel Employees’ Mu- 
tual Welfare Society, Inc., at Trom- 
mer’s, Brooklyn, January 14, was one 
of the most successful affairs the as- 
sociation has held for years, With 
more than two thousand guests repre- 
senting employees, customers and 
others in the trade a worthy cause was 
helped and an enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

Members of the various divisions of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., were present, includ- 
ing vice president F. J. Duffield, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Inc., Mason City, 
Iowa, and Henry Merkel, jr., president, 
Merkel, Inc. President Henry L. Batter- 
man, vice president Malcolm D. B. 
Hunter and treasurer H. R. Bullock also 
attended and extended cordial welcome 
to the guests. Henry Bachman and 
Charles Blicker of the Washington, D. 
C., division flew from the capital city, 
which enabled them to complete the 
day’s work before joining their fellow 
members in New York. Chairman 
Henry J. Toedt and his committee 
worked untiringly and the success of 
the evening’s festivities were due large- 
ly to their efforts. 


The Mutual Welfare Society was or- 


ganized in January, 1922, and pays sick 
and death benefits to its members. 


January 21, 1933, 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Vice president James D. Cooney, head 
of the legal department, Wilson & Co, 
Chicago, visited New York during the 
past week. 


E. A. Ellendt, canned foods depart 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent a 
few days in New York during the past 
week. 


A. G. Versen, canned foods depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited New York for a few days during 
the past week. 


Vice president F. J. Duffield, Jacob E, 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
spent several days in New York during 
the past week. 


Edward Seh, sales department, Wilson 
& Co., New York, has returned to his 
activities after having been confined to 
his home for some time with influenza, 


J. W. Powley, by-products depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent several days at the plant of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co, 
during the past week. 


Vice president G. J. Stewart, adver- 
tising manager W. E. Smith and F. W. 
McCarthy, beef, lamb and veal depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
visited New York during the past week. 

William J. O’Mara, buyer for Edward 
Davis, Inc., wholesale meat dealers of 
West 14th st., New York, passed away 
on January 17 at Pittsfield, Mass., fol- 
lowing a serious operation. Mr. O’Mara 
had a host of friends in the trade. He 
is survived by his widow and seven chil- 
dren. Funeral will be held in New York 
at the convenience of the family. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week ended 
January 14, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 30 lbs.; Manhattan, 
627 lbs.; Bronx, 60 lbs.; Queens, 15 lbs.; 
total, 732 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 10 
lbs.; Bronx, 6 Ibs.; total, 16 lbs. Poul- 
try —Brooklyn, 3 lbs.; Manhattan, 52 
lbs.; Queens, 79 lbs,; total, 134 lbs. 


The first of a series of meat talks and 
demonstrations to the various branches 
of the retail meat dealers associations 
to be given in New York under the 
direction of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board will be held on January 30 
at Pythian Temple under the auspices 
of Ye Olde New York branch. The 
speaker at this meeting will be Paul 
Goeser of the National Board and the 
subject pork cuts. 


When George Terry, president of the 
Mongolia Importing Co., went to the 
dock the other day to meet on their ar- 
rival from Finland the three orphaned 
nephews and nieces of Mrs. Terry, he 
had to take along the Terry cook as 
interpreter. Though of the same 
parentage the children were of three 
different nationalities. Armas, oof 
ten, was born in Finland; Paul, aged 7, 
was born in Canada, and Helen, 6 years 
old, first saw the light of day in Mt. 
Pleasant, N. Y. The family returned 
to Finland, where both parents died, 
and the Terrys have adopted them. 
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| ___ The Package That 
Sells its Contents 


















Mea Serwice ( 0 





A new package 
for foods of a 
greasy nature — 





This new grease resisting Kleen Kup is the 
result of many years of research and experiment. 
Its use is recommended for Lard, Butter, Peanut 
Butter, Shortenings, Meats and Meat Products of a 
greasy nature such as Scrapple, Chili, Sausage and 
other foods for which an ordinary paraffined pack- 
age is not satisfactory. 


Send for samples of the grease resisting Kleen 
Kup. Experiment with them. Notice their superior 


grease repelling quality. 


This new package is available in sizes from 


one ounce to ten pounds. 


M ono Service (6. 





PURE COUNTRY 


LARD 


MADE aT PineviLLe 
BUCKS CouNTY, PA. 
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PRESSES 
Drip Beer 


@ Note Uniform Square 
Butt End @ Good Rich 
Color all Through © 
Higher Slieing Yield 


@ No Beveled Edges. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium to good...........+.+. $ 4.75@ 5.15 
Cows, common to medium...........+ 2.25@ 3.00 
Bulls, common to medium............ 2.25@ 3.50 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice.............+-- $ 6.50@ 
Vealers, medium : 


LIVE LAMBS. 


- 
i] 
S 
® 
es 
3 
— 


Lambs, good to choice.............++. $ 6.50@ 7.00 
Lambs, medium .........-..e.e+eeee- 5.00@ 6.50 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 160-210 Ibe. .....ccccccccccsees $ 3.65@ 3.70 
_ SBO-BSO TRS. 0c cccccccccccsecccs 3.50@ 3.65 
ae ee Eero @ 3.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice... 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED, 


Choice, native, heavy.......-s-eeeeees --13 14 
Choice, native, light........seeeeeseess 13 14 
Native, common to fair...... eecccocece ll @L2 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs. 







Food to choice heifers............. 
Good to choice cows............ 9 @10 
Common to fair cows........--- -7 @8 
Fresh bologna bulls..........-..eeeeeees @7 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
No. 1 FEDS... .ccccccccece 18 @20 20 @22 
We. B FIRB. cccccvcccceces 16 @18 18 @19 
We. B FINS. cccccccesecees 122 @l4 15 @17 
Wes 1 MEMS. cc ccceccosess 20 26 24 @28 
No. 3 loins... .cccccccces 18 20 20 @22 
No. 3 loims...cccccsccess 16 18 16 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 12 @16 12 @16 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... ll @13 11 @13 
No. 3 hinds and ribs..... 9 @10 9 @ll1 
i, oe BE c6ecepeedene 10 11 10 @l1 
BE Pie cvcvcevvees 9 10 9 @10 
No. 3 FOURS... ccccccece 8 9 8 @9 
Oy SE GD ccdcccescoee 10 11 ll @12 
No. 2 chucks............+. 8 9 10 @l11 
No. 3 ao aeeeeetsceees @ 
WOEEES  ccccscccescceces 64@ 7% 6%4@ 7 
Rolls, ree. » CBS IRG., BVBe ccccccccccces 22 @ 
Rolls, BOR., GEee TED. OUR e cc ccveccecvccs 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg...........++: 50 @é60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.............. 50 @é60 
GREE GRUGD ccc ccccsicccccsccescecoss ll @12 

DRESSED VEAL. 

DEE o¢entcnvepessatecoeestiedeusaineke 12 @13 
DEE cvcvaveeenss Ge6eeunececee pees ts 10 @12 
ME wo ve esenosesesesscadasceneseee 8 @10 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


BOMER, GROESS cccciccccececiceseccecess 16 @17 
PEE vcusesedccaecedebacedvess 15 @16 
ON ee eee ee 10 @l11 
G: SEE Seceveccreceseseseveces @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 















Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 8 @ 8 
Pork tenderloins, fresh....... --20 e325 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 6 @7 
Butts, boneless, Western... . «+» 9 @10 
Butts, regular, Western........ 7 @s 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. av; 9 @10 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, we ibs. 
errr -86 @T 
Pork trimesings, extra lea 7 @8 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 4@5 
REE Ged Shedudedensceseseussaness 6 @7 
SMOKED MEATS 
Bn, SRS TOG, GID. ccc ccvevevcovsies 14 @15 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg............00.-. 124%@14 
Hams, 12@14 Ibe. avg.........ecccecees @13 
BOON, GENO POR, BUBecccccccccccccece 8%@ 9 
Picnics, 6@8 1! Cine dubeccededdewe 8%4@ 9 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg............... 9 @10 
cg  ¢ imei eer = : 22 @25 
WO, CEs chk caedccceaeevdnae 23 @25 
pose, boneless, + pean eh ouhebace bine 13 @15 
BOGOR, DOMGIEEE, GREG. . oon cccccccccccvce ll @13 
City pickled belites, *s@10 : GURs sce 8 @9 


-$5.37%@ 5.5 


Rs 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .........seeeeecees a pound 
Sweetbreads, pee eocecce seececceceses 600 a pair 
BE HEED éccccecccccosce a6evcces 10c a pound 
Mutton ki eys” ccecece cecccccccee Oc each 
BG WEE 4 66K000¢cesc00-s ecccecess 256 8 pound 
ST GhendehGhabetectecequedceeet + 15ca pound 
po! neneins tenders oe nebeceecse a pound 
cecccececccceccce eseeeeee 100 a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Shaw BO ccdécccdes desosenautoee @ .25 per cwt 
BEE SEE ccceveauesoevceaseue .50 per cwt. 
BENNO GORE cccccccccccecccsccce 1.25 per ewt. 
GS MEE Scccccdoccccccecntes 75 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 944-12 12% -14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals.. 5 -65 -70 -75 -95 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 4 50 55 -60 -70 
Buttermilk No. 1... 3 -40 45 -50 ese 
Buttermilk No. 2... 2 -30 .35 .40 eee 
Branded grubby .... 1 -20 -25 .30 35 
Number 3 .......... 1 10 15 -20 -25 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)..........++- Bro 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)......cccccee @20 
Creamery, firsts (89 score)..........+++ @19% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 

Special packs or selections from fresh 

BOGTED ovcccccccccoseccoesooeee e+e + +2644 @27 
en rer ere eee 226 
Rehandled receipts .......ccscccccccccce 24144@24% 
Refrigerator, special packs............. 20 @24 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via freight.............- @18 
Chickens, colored, fancy, via express... @14 
Cif, TAGGED: ooo cece ccccceccsccss @li1 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...10 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...16 @17 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 @16 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 @15 


Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. 
Ducks, frozen— 


to dozen, lb...13 @14 


Long Island, No. 1............+.. -++--144@16 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 25 @35 


Turkeys, nearby, No. 1: 
Young toms 
Young hens 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lIbs., per Ib 


ee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 12, 1933: 





6 7 9 10 11 12 


Chicago ......2 20% 20% 20 20 19% 
New York ...22% 22 22 21 21 20% 
Boston - 23-23%, 23 23 22 22 21% 
Phila. ........28% 2 23 22 22 22 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
21 20% 20% 20% 20 19% 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 














This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
tengo 36,121 30,848 37,185 85,613 113,823 
N. --- 68,514 59,708 68, 142,062 158,100 
Boston. 17,334 14,730 15,597 f 37,470 
Phila. 25,307 22,890 20,263 49,852 49,180 
Total 147,276 128,176 136,735 313,060 358,573 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Jan. 12. Jan.12. Jan. 13. last year 
Chicago .... 82,029 103,486 6,524,544 4,260,043 
New York... 29,326 21,182 1,790,151 2,100,426 
Bostom ..... 18,750 16,624 820,372 945,800 
PEs. veces 780 10,564 346,782 913,614 
Total ..... 130,885 151,806 9,481,849 8,219,883 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 








basis ex vessel tic ports.... @20.50 
500 ibe tas, New “Yor : @ nom 
per . f.a.s. New eecee 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit......... @ 1.3% 
Fish scrap. 1 ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. ++ 185 &10c 
Fish guano, forei; 13@14% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L..... esecees 2.25 & 100 
ish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A. P. A. a os S 
DE. sv snettpaicecouncnwe eee 1.75 & 50c 
Nitrate, per net ton.......... 23.90 
im 200-Ib. bags........ceseceeees 25.20 
im 100-Ib. bags..........seeeeees 25.90 
Tee, ge, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. idecees- +c 0sube 1.75 & 10e 
Tankage, ‘unground, 9@10% ammo- 
WEE cccbccsscnceucactoeaseen eoeee 1.45 &100 
Phosphates. 
ae bone a oye, 8 and en. 
’ OM, CLS ccccceceses 
Bone on ey India, 4% and 50 « 
Bags, per tom, C.1.2...ccccoscccoscs @21.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.0 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton... 19.15 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton......... 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton.. 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton. @47.50 
Dry Rendered ‘Tankage 
50% unground ... re @ 4 
60% unground @ 4% 





BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 
—_ ae pean, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


cesdbecnseneseebers - 75.00@ 85.00 
Fiat chin in Bones, avg. 40 to “45 Ibs., 


BOP ISD WAGER. cc ccccccccccecscoes 
Black = apicces hoofs, per ton...... 
White hoofs, per ton...........++++. 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

Me BRUNE ccwdcncctbepeseseesaces 
Horns, according to grade........... 


fe - 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Jan. 14, 1933, with comparisons: 


@ 70.0 
75.00@200.00 











Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 14. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,732% 7,693 10,1084 
Cows, carcasses... 80614 80714 
Bulls, carcasses... 198 146 18 
Veals, carcasses. . 8,959 6,332 8,010 
Lambs, carcasses. 21,211 23,799 34,799 
Mutton, carcasses 27 7 780 
Beef cuts, Ibs. 507,768 443,825 423,257 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,543,096 2,539,366 2,603,477 
Local slaughters: 
CE vc nceceetine 6,400 6,95: 9,219 
Pee 7,524 11,114 12,421 
i saeakadadwied 54,838 42,167 53,802 
SD eceawsnaeden 75,123 52,860 86,313 
fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Jan. 14, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 14. week. 1932 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,709 2,117 83,18 
Cows, carcasses ...... 755 7176 875 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 202 177 1m 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,231 806 1,614 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,718 9,730 16,874 
Mutton, carcasses 1 2 351 
Se, , ecaesateawes 23,789 676,842 614,937 
local slaughters: 
RE oa alerclnceaedrketeane ice 1,839 1,662 1 
a ae er 2,713 3,150 
RS RES 5383 14,429 at 
eee 9,118 6,177 
——o— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPIAES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Jan. 14, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Jan. 14. week. 1982 
Steers, carcasses ...>.. 2,275 2,226 312 
WS, carcasses ...\... 1,267 1,640 3,182 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 39 29 15 
Veals, carcasses ...... 890 493 873 
mbs, carcasses . 14, 472 18,813 19,34 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 407 455 584 
WG, ORS Sos sestcaecd 437,126 486,306 653,274 
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| HARRY LEVI «& CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 




















‘SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 








———— 








Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 

















OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 














Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings Exporters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Road, 
Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, England 














S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


610-624 Root St., Chicago, IIl. 
466 Washington St., New York City 
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Quality Sausage 





Quality Casings Are 
Necessary. Get in Touch 
with Us. 


Sheep Casings 


Beef Casings 
Hog Casings 











| “The Skins You Love to Stuff” 
Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 










Exporters 
Importers 









orem 








ae & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 








221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 











—— —— 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


— 


Equipment Wanted 





Killing and Cutting Foreman 
Position wanted by experienced hog 
killing and cutting foreman. Willing to 
leave town. W-174, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Office Manager 


Position wanted by widower, age 39. 





A-1 book- 


keeper, cashier, credit man, shipping clerk. Under- | 
stands all office detail: correspondence, production 
costs, etc. Rapid and accurate at figures. Twenty 
years’ experience in packinghouse branch house 
and sausage room. Steady and reliable. Best 
references. Can go anywhere. W-176, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted as foreman in medium sized 
plant. Can make all kinds of sausage, specialty 
loaves, baked, boiled and barbecued hams. Will- 
ing to work also. Can handle help and operate 
sausage department at profit. Willing to go on 
trial. W-164, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Canned Food Expert 





Position wanted as manager or superin- | 


tendent by expert canning and packing- 
house man, now employed. Many years’ 
experience handling meats, specialties, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. Quality products, 
low costs. Best references. Go anywhere, 
any time. W-161, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lard and By-Products Foreman 


Position wanted by young man prac- 
tical in lard, shortening, tallows, 
greases, hides, bones, fertilizer, animal 
and poultry feed. Good references. 
W-117, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Killing Floor Foreman 


Wanted, working killing floor foreman | 


for small Pacific Coast plant killing 150 
hogs, 150 lambs, 50 to 75 cattle daily. 
Same crew works on all. Must be used 
to handling men and operating killing 
floor. State wages expected. References 
required. W-165, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| motor. 


——— 


Bacon Slicer 
Wanted, one used Link-Belt 
bacon slicing machine. 
class 


or Anco 
Must be in first. 
condition and direct connected to 

Give best cash price shipping 
point. P. O. Box 254, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. 








Business Opportunities 





Want Representative in Spain? 


Buying agent established in Spain 
seeks connection with packers and cas- 
ing exporters wishing to be represented 
in Spain. W-158, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Equipment for Sale 





Sausage Equipment 


For sale, 1 “Buffalo” No. 43-A_ silent 
cutter; 1 No. 4 Hottmann Kutmixer; 1 
Triumph 1,200-pound sausage meat mixer; 
one 200-pound Anco sausage stuffer; and 
one 400-pound Anco sausage stuffer. 
in excellent condition. FS-175, 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. 


All 
The Na- 
Dearborn St, 


Chicago. 








Plants for Sale 





Sausage Factory 


For sale or rent, small sausage fac- 
tory fully equipped. At present open 
and doing business. 
yards in Chicago. 


FS-170, THE 


Close to stock | 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn | 


St., Chicago, Ill. 





Will Lease Packing Plant 

Will lease small packing plant in Middle 
West. Immediate possession. Modern 
and up to date in every detail for cattle 
and pork packing. Market facilities the 
best in U. S. A. Will lease or consider 
sale of interest. FS-173, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| sizes; 


Kutmixer 


For sale, one Hottmann Kut- 
mixer. For particulars write 
FS-171, THE NATIONAL PR0- 
VISIONER, 407 §S. Dearborn St, 
Chicago, II. 


Rendering Equipment 


For sale, recessed filter presses, all 
lard rolls; Dopp jacketed kettles; 
hammer mills; disintegrators; melters; 
cookers; mixers; ice machines; boilers; 
ete. Send for — bulletin. 
machinery have for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York Ci ity 











Dispose of your surplus equipment 
through NATION PRO- 
VISIONER “Classified” ads. 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Patindeighia, Pa, 
timore, Md. 
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REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 


READ 
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Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1081— “Hallowell” 
Pork Loin Truck 





“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 
STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


BURLAP 















MEAT BAGS 






STOCKINETTE 


COTTON 


E.SHALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman, 


(Formerly with Armour — Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 






NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. Mgr 
pany) 
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4 CARLOT Si IPPERS 
fed 
or Anco 
in first- 
ected to 
shipping 
sa, Ala- 
a ef 
ale | - c ouse es 
| Main Office and rocking NOX C. © © D e oO OD 7. a Ia in pa se 
| Plant at Austin, Minn. Distributing Centers. 
mixers Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 
iter; — ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 
The Na 
born St. 
n Kut | | Hunter Packing Company The 
a East St. Louis, Dlinois | RATH PACKING Co. 
it Straight and Mixed Cars ¥ ¥ 
se, al f Set ot aah Pork and Beef Packers 
i NEW YORK OFFICE BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
or sale 410 W. 14th Street Straight and Mixed Cars of 
City Packing House Products 
pment Waterloo, lowa 
ads. - a 
a — 
i [THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
N Beef and Pork Packers 
tae | “American Beauty” 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars HAMS AND BACON 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions Straight and Mixed Cars of 
HAMS and BACON Beef, Veal and Lambs 
“Deliciously Mild” Fe 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street Send us your inquiries 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Bell & MeLatchie, Boston CINCINNATI OHIO 
— — 
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m ray’s Ferry Ave. . . 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "3 seus: Philadelphia 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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SUNFIRST 


PAPRIKA 


Nationally Famous 
for producing quality 
sausage that builds 
sales, stimulates profits 





SUNFIRST 
PAPRIKA 


The Finest 
That Spain 


Produces 


Your spice house can 


supply SUNFIRST 













FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 
DRY E SSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1.781.154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J. STANGE Co. 


Chicavco, I] 


2549 W. Madison St. 




















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











a 


Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTEBERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. &. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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famous Brands — *4 
Ve built on qual i 



















































no Be | ws oe ) rrewics| A “Aes y. 
HONEY BRAND 
Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 





se Shale Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 














— 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. fooas of Unmatched Quatity | 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of — KA 
,. Se > SS MAY | 


HAMS — BACON | 























am LARD — SAUSAGE 
stoma name SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 














EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25MetealfSt. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Butfalo,n.y. 








WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 


““Try ‘em—they’re dif ferent’’ 
| DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 











John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 
mod 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. I, Dateionce 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 
Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 


Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wooi and Pickled Skins 


NEW YORK CITY 








43RD and 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE. and EAST RIVER 


Telephone Murray Hill 2300 

















Progressive 
Sausage Makers 







en =~, Jacos Dorp Packine Co. 
BurFFALo ~ OMAHA 
WiIcHITA rely on 


|] PROGRESSIVE 


for quality 
boneless beef and 


veal products 
PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


CAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th St. BOU. 4747 Chicago, Illinois 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 




















PURE MEAT 
@ PRODUCTS Wy, 
BUS PacKinc SS 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 


,, 























U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 
Quality ai 



































PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
ALaany, 0: 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 










Price 
Bell Brand | |(rmgyQuze) Ausany Packing Co.lue 





F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HASHER 


Increases 


CAPACITY 


Eliminates 


FORCING 


All Anco Sausage Meat Hashers are designed for 
large capacity production, and will give depend- 
able, continuous service. Wide face cut spur gear 
running with a raw hide motor pinion insures 
ANCO No. 521 Hasher silent operating drive. The roller thrust bearing 
equipped with No. 66A on the main shaft prevents heating under heavy 
Ferce-Feet Cynater load and permits operating Hasher at increased 
speeds with a corresponding increase in capacity. 
The capacity of all Hashers depends largely on 
the rate at which they can be fed safely. Safe 
feeding is assured when Hashers are equipped 
with the Anco Force Feed. 


















NEAT AND SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT 
OF FEED SCREW... . 


This simple arrangement, devoid of any intricate 
parts or auxiliary drive, eliminates the necessity 
of poking meat thru the cylinder, and at the same 
time a special screw increases the capacity of the 
Hasher by feeding the meat rapidly but without 
smearing. This equipment is also available to all 
users of other makes of Hashers which are de- 
signed for the Size No. 66 and 76 cylinders. 





THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


ne 5323 S. Western Boulevard, io 
1731 W. 43rd Plac ; 117 Liberty Street 
Los Angeles, Cali. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. ¥. 














Pride Washing Powder 
i Me ee 
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